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A Glance at the Contents— 





Public Works, Roads, and Transport Exhibition. 

A description of those exhibits at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, likely to be of interest to the Gas Industry 
is given. [p. 559.] 


Gas in Industry. 

At a joint meeting of the North-Western Section of the 
Institute of Fuel and the Manchester District Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers, Dr. C. M. Walter read a 
paper dealing with the economies to be derived from the 
use of gas industrially. [p. 553.] 


Gas in Modern Life. 

In the absence, through indisposition, of Mr. J. H. 
Canning, President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
at the South Wales District Conference of the B.C.G.A., 
Mr. H. D. Madden read a contribution by Mr. Canning 
dealing with the use of gas in modern life. [p. 544.] 


Address to Scottish Juniors. 

A report is published of an Address by Mr. F. P. 
Tarratt, Vice-President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
to the Scottish Junier Gas Associations. He voiced the 
desire of the Council of the Institution to keep in close 
touch with the great fracternity of gas engineers. [p. 558.] 


Tar for Road Surfacing. 

During the past few years the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company has carried out investigations upon the general 
relationship that exists between the physical properties of 
tars and their use in the construction and maintenance of 
roads. In a valuable paper at the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers Session at the Public Works, Roads, and Transport 
Congress, Mr. H. Pickard deals with one aspect of this 
important question—namely, that of the use of coal tar for 
the surface treatment of roads. [p. 549.] 


‘* Sales and Service.’’ 

This is the title of a paper by Mr. W. H. Johns, Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Swansea Gas Light Company, at 
the South Wales District Conference of the B.C.G.A. He 
explains that in March of this year his Company decided 
to revive permanent hire facilities in respect of cookers 
and fires, and to extend them to other appliances. ‘‘ The 
criticism may be made,” he says, “‘ that permanent hire 
terms can only result in a decreased volume of sales of 
apparatus. Our experience in this respect is very enlight- 
ening, for it proves that sales have not been adversely 
affected, that consumers will continue to install high-grade 
appliances so long as they are able to afford to do so, and 
that in most cases the orders for permanent hire apparatus 
are received from those who cannot ordinarily afford to 
buy, even on hire-purchase terms,” [p. 545.] 


Manchester Juniors at Warrington. 

On Nov. 18 members of the Manchester and District 
Junior Gas Association, under the Presidency of Mr. H. B. 
Knowles, visited the Warrington Works of Richmonds Gas 
Stove Company, Ltd. [p. 534.] 


Society of British Gas Industries. 

We publish a full report of the autumn general meeting 
of the Society, and of the luncheon speeches. The meet- 
ing was held at the Hotel Metropole, Lord Eustace Percy, 
M.P. (President of the Society), in the chair. |p. 538.] 


Waterless Holders. 


The advantages of the waterless gasholder are set out 
by Mr. F. M. Birks. In his opinion this type of storage 
vessel is a really magnificent building of strictly utilitarian 
character, designed solely without embellishment, but 
which, through its logical conception, is able to rank with 
other fine examples of modern architecture. [p. 548.] 


A Modern Horizontal Retort Installation. 

An account appears of the official opening of the new 
centralized gas-works of the Barrow-in-Furness Corpora- 
tion. The scheme of centralization followed many visits 
by deputations to undertakings in various parts of the 
country, and was prepared by Mr. C. Diamond, Gas En- 
gineer and Manager. It has meant the discarding of the 
old plant in Hindpool Road, which had become beyond 
economic repair, and the adoption of a. comprehensive 
scheme at the newer works at Salthouse. The whole con- 
tract was let to Messrs. Drakes, Ltd. {[p. 536.] 


Research in the Gas Industry. 4 
‘No part of the Industry has advanced at as great a 
rate as the Institution. All technical development is con- 
centrated in the Institution. Through co-operation and 
discussion it provides an impetus to individual development 
and research which would be neither so voluminous nor so 
productive but for the facilities provided by the Institution. 
I hope the time will come when it will have its own full- 
time director of research supervising all the research work 
of the Institution wherever it may be carried out, and 
keeping in close touch with all other work that may be 
going on within the Industry. Practically every main 
technical activity of the Industry is being given attention 
by a special Research Committee of the Institution. If one 
desired to indicate obvious omissions, one might mention 
coke and industrial gas, two of the most vital subjects oc- 
cupying the minds of gas engineers to-day.’’—Dr. E. W. 
Smith, in his Address as Chairman of the §.B.G.I. [p. 539.] 
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Progress 


Ir we contemplate the progress of the Industry since the 
war, and more particularly during the past five years, 
the outstanding feature is unquestionably the greater 
measure of co-operation which has developed between 
the various organizations. _ Now, for example—and 
quite rightly—qualified members of the Society of 
British Gas Industries are admitted to full membership 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers; and in the words 
of Dr. Smith, all the engineering sides of the Industry 
can to-day work through the Institution. We hope the 
time will come when all those who are fully qualified 
as technicians within the Industry may be admitted to 
Institution membership. At present the position is 
rather absurd when men who have specialized on the 
chemical side are excluded from membership. Gas 
manufacture and utilization are essentially chemical 
engineering; the chemist is every bit as necessary as 
the engineer, and we do not want to see a new body 
being formed by the chemists in revolt against regula- 
tions which do not meet current needs. 

We thoroughly agree with Dr. Smith that the -Indus- 
try ought to include at once in its research programme 
investigations into the use of coke and the applications 
of gas industrially. The question of industrial gas re- 
search was brought forward by Col. Carr at the Autumn 
Meeting of the Institution, and there is no doubt that 
in this respect we lag far behind other countries, notably 
America. In the United States the growth of industrial 
gas sales has been due to organization, flexibility of 
tariffs, and—by no means least important—research. 
Time and time again one comes across instances where a 
satisfactory increase in the industrial load can be directly 
traced to research work on furnace atmospheres in such 
operations as carburizing; and we would underline 
most heavily Dr. Smith’s suggestion that available in- 
formation should be utilized immediately, to prevent 
overlapping of research—a thing not unknown in other 
directions in the past. 

In regard to the sale of coke and tar, Dr. Smith 
urges greater co-operation and centralization to ensure 
a more uniform and satisfactory product throughout 
the country. Dr. Smith’s views on the coke market are. 
as our readers are aware, well defined. He has preached 
the doctrine of the supply of good domestic gas. coke 
for many years, and we have felt during the whole of 
this period that his optimism regarding the future of 
gas coke, provided certain elementarv precautions are 
observed. is absolutely justifiable. | These precautions 
include the use of clean coal, recognized standard grad- 
ings, adherence to some agreed standards of coke 
quality, and specialized sales organization. We are of 
opinion that our Industry could if necessary sell greater 
quantities of better coke at a higher price; and in this 
connection we are sorry that Dr. Smith did not men- 
tion the benzole market, for there is little doubt that 
in many quarters the reason why undertakings are not 
ee for benzole is fear of the possible effects on coke 
sales. 


Dr. Smith and the Press 


So far as we ourselves are concerned, the “ sting ” of 
Dr. Smith’s address was in the tail. In one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs of his eminently suggestive review, 
he made reference to the Technical Press, and as his 
remarks were general it seems that the ** Journat,”’ 
equally with others, must regard them as applying to 
itself. If that is not a correct assumption, we feel that 
Dr. Smith said too little. Be that, however, as it may, 
we desire here and now to assure the “ powers that be ” 
that the “ Journat ”’ will willingly acquiesce in any 
scheme which may be calculated to further the welfare 


of the Industry which it is its sole endeavour to serve, 
It may be desirable—though it should be, perhaps, 
hardly necessary—to point out that the ** JournaL” 
lives both by the Industry and for the Industry; no 
one responsible for its conduct has any other interest 
whatsoever. It, in fact, regards itself as being part of 
the Industry, and looks to other parts of the Industry 
to see that it is kept in ‘* touch with what is going on,” 
and ** with the interests involved.” We had, indeed, 
assumed that it was so kept in touch. If Dr. Smith’s 
statement is an admission that this is not so, then we 
agree with him that the sooner some satisfactory method 
is devised of rectifying the omission the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

Already this note has become an admixture of “ it,” 
the ‘* JourNnaL,”’ and ‘* we,” editorially; but if for a 
moment a return to the singular may be permitted, the 
writer would say that he has, during a lifetime of ser- 
vice to the Industry, appreciated the helpfulness of many 
prominent members. That the help which has been 
rendered in this way in the past should be extended in 
even fuller measure in the future, is, we know, what 
Dr. Smith intended to convey. , Nevertheless, the 
broaching of the subject provides an opportunity of 
making one thing transparently clear. 

In another part of his address to the Society of British 
Gas Industries, Dr. Smith expressed the hope that the 
time will come when there’ will be, in connection 
with the Institution of Gas Engineers, a Director of 
Research. | It may be desirable to co-ordinate the re- 
search work that is carried out, and to direct it into the 
most profitable channels; that matter we are not for 
the moment considering. What we do emphatically say 
is that we should not, in present circumstances, find our- 
selves in agreement with any suggestion—in the un- 
likely event of such suggestion being made—to provide 
a Director of the Technical Press. Many experienced 
observers have declared that this country has the best 
Press of any, and the whole structure of that Press is 
built up upon freedom—freedom within certain limits 
which are not always closely enough defined to ensure 
the peace of mind of editors. The same freedom in the 
conduct of its affairs, and in the expression of its views, 
we feel sure it is the desire of the Industry that its 
Technical Press should enjoy. 

At the same time, to enable this freedom to be exer- 
cised to the best advantage, it is necessary that the 
Technical Press should be in the full confidence of the 
Industry, which is really what Dr. Smith had in mind. If 
there is any way in which this confidence can be extended 
in greater degree than at present, it would be the wish 
of the Industry to make use of it. 


Tar for Road-Making 


** UNFORTUNATELY science has not yet indicated what 
characteristics prepared tar should have if it is to give 
entire satisfaction when applied to the road.’’ In view 
of this statement from Dr. Smith’s Address it is appro- 
priate that what we consider to be an important con- 
tribution to the science of road-making by tar should 
be published in our columns to-day. During the past 
few years the South Metropolitan Gas Company has 
carried out investigations upon the general relationship 
that exists between the physical properties of tars and 
their use in the construction and maintenance of roads; 
and in a paper at the Institution session of the Public 
Works, Roads, and Transport Congress in London last 
week, Mr. H. Pickard dealt with one aspect of the ques- 
tion—the use of coal tar for the surface treatment of 
roads. The purpose of the paper was “ to consider the 
procedure of surface tarring . . . and the relationsip 
between the characteristics of the tar and the requisite 
properties of a good road surface.” 
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There can be no question that upon the correct appli- 
cation of the tar and aggregate public opinion regarding 
the merits or otherwise of gas-works tar as a road-making 
or surfacing material will be largely based; and those 
responsible for the sale of tar for road purposes ought 
to be in a position to offer advice to surveyors. Because 
of this, Mr. Pickard’s paper is most valuable; it demon- 
strates what an excellent material gas-works tar is, if it is 
used with discretion and understanding of its properties. 
{he findings set out are clear, and they call for em- 
phasis. In the first place, the question of the quantity 
of tar used in relation to the amount and nature of the 
aggregate far outweighs in importance the other factors 
such as the consistency of the tar and the temperature 
of its application; if the proportion of tar to aggregate 
is at all excessive, bleeding troubles will be inevitable. 
And the author is at pains to point to the ease with 
which the proportion of tar can be controlled, thanks 
to mechanical sprayers. 

In regard to wetting properties, consistency plays no 
practical part in determining the adhesive value of a 
tar, and it may be assumed that all grades of tar used 
for road surfacing work possess complete wetting pro- 
perties towards the aggregate at any temperature likely 
to be experienced in practice. As to the effect of changes 
in temperature, the author disregards the possibility that 
tar owes its adhesive action in part to the development 
of an internal structure; and he equally disregards 
chemical changes of the tar as one of the main factors 
involved in its adhesive value—*‘ in present road sur- 
facing practice the possibility that chemical change 
in tar is a primary factor in determining the life of 
the road surface may be disregarded.’’ Also, the 
original consistency of tar cannot be a measure of the 
tendency of the tar to increase in consistency due to 
volatilization, and surface tension is of no value as a 
measure of the wetting or spreading qualities of tar. 
It is the size of aggregate, and hence the extent of sur- 
face to be wetted, that requires consideration in relation 
to the initial consistency of the tar and the road tempera- 
ture at the time of application. 

The foregoing points will, we hope, afford some indi- 
cation of the value of the laboratory and road experi- 
ments undertaken by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. Pickard concludes his contribution thus: 
“The problem of the relationship between the consist- 
ency of the tar and the rigidity of the sand-tar type of 
surface represents an outstanding question in road sur- 
facing operations. 


Gas in Industry 


lr is appropriate, too, that in this issue of the 
** JouRNAL ”’ there should be an article on the econo- 
mies to be derived from the use of gas industrially, 
written by an acknowledged expert on the subject—Dr. 
C. M. Walter, of Birmingham. Owing to the high effici- 
ency with which town gas can be applied, its use is ex- 
tending rapidly in industry for large-scale work as well as 
for small-scale operations. As Dr. Walter says, there are 
several industries in connection with which, at first sight, 
it would appear that town gas would be too costly a fuel 
to employ, but where, after a closer study of the econo- 
mics of fuel application, it has been found that gas can 
be applied with considerable saving. The author gives 
a long list of the advantages of gaseous fuel, among 
which may be cited the fact that furnaces employing 
town gas can be readily controlled automatically in 
regard to both temperature and atmosphere; that the 
throughput of such furnaces may be varied over a wide 
range without materially affecting the thermal efficiency 
of the heating operation; and that town gas can be 
measured with ease for any particular operation for 
costing purposes. 

Though we naturally desire to supply gas for industrial 
purposes at the lowest possible price, the main point 
to bear in mind is that in many manufacturing processes 
a comparatively expensive fuel such as town gas may 
be the cheapest in the end. The true cost of heat appli- 
cation involves not only the cost of the fuel itself, with 
its attendant charges, but also the cost of all material 
damaged or scrapped consequent on imperfect heat treat- 
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ment. Dr. Walter sets out examples which clearly illus- 
trate that for many classes of heating operations 
associated with the production of commodities which 
entail machining and heat treatment work, the fuel cost 
involved for the necessary heat treatment, expressed as 
a percentage of the total production cost, is compara- 
tively small. Hence, in most production operations de- 
manding heat-treatment of the commodity being pro- 
duced, at some stage of its production the justification 
for the use of expensive fuels will be greater when the 
heat-treatment operation occurs as a final operation, for 
under these conditions any loss sustained by the imper- 
fect heat-treatment of the product will then result in 
the maximum “ oncost ”’ on the production costs of the 
balance of perfect product obtained. And Dr. Walter 
quotes figures proving the economy which the use of 
town gas showed over solid fuel in the production of 
machined and heat-treated components, the treatment 
involving carburizing and re-heating. Even in the case 
of production operations not involving machining costs, 
the savings to be effected by the use of town gas may in 


- some instances be great. 


There is a definite lesson to be learnt from Dr. 
Walter’s contribution—that one cannot hope to sell gas 
to industry without knowing all about the process to 
which it is desired that gas shall be applied. With such 
an efficient fuel as town gas, mere comparison of prime 
costs with other cruder forms of heat leads one nowhere. 


The Government Move 


In spite of its somewhat unattractive name, the Ab- 
normal Importations (Customs Duties) Act will be wel- 
comed by the public both as an effort on the part of 
the Government to deal with an extraordinary state of 
affairs and as proof of a determination to mark their 
period of office by deeds rather than words. ‘* Abnormal 
importations,’’ as carried out recently, had become an 
affront to the intelligence of the community, under the 
more familiar description of ‘‘ dumping,”’ but the duty 
of 50 p.ct. now to be levied on goods in certain classes 
should put the operation on to a more business-like 
footing. The classes of goods affected by the First 
Schedule begin with pottery for domestic use, and end 
with toilet requisites, including ‘‘ tweezers.”’ In _ be- 
tween one finds such articles as hearth tiles; domestic 
glassware, not including illuminating glassware; razors, 
including safety razors; hand tools for carpenters, en- 
yineers, joiners, and mechanics; saws, twist drills, and 
bits for fitting into machines; and metal vices and 
cramps. There are 23 classes in the list, though several 
times this number of individual articles are. mentioned. 
The duty imposed should, generally speaking, prove 
distinctly helpful to our manufacturers. Cutlery, woollen 
goods, stockings, and hose wholly or partly of silk or 
artificial silk, overcoats and mantles, men’s and boys’ 
suits, gloves, paper, linoleum, and oilcloth are among 
cases in point. On the other hand, the schedule cer- 
tainly embraces a number of things—for instance, “ lip- 
stick, rouge, and greasepaint ’’—which hardly seem to 
go to the heart of the trouble. 

In addition to this ** anti-dumping ”’ measure, definite 
results may be anticipated from the “‘ Buy British ” 
campaign, which the Empire Marketing Board hope, so 
far as local and personal circumstances allow, may be 
continued until Christmas. But there is no Royal Road 
out of our difficulties. We have to work out our own 
salvation, which there is no doubt it will be possible to 
do when there has been removed from our shoulders 
that ** Old Man of the Sea,”’ over-taxation. The Govern- 
ment must not be permitted for one moment to forget 
that no substantial measure of prosperity for the country 
is practicable under the existing crushing burden of taxa- 
tion. What is to all intents and purposes a capital levy is 
depriving the individual of money which otherwise would 
be translated into savings, and is starving industry of 
that capital which is vital to its proper development. 
Economy in every possible direction should be exercised 
by the Government; it is being enforced upon the com- 
munity, large numbers of whom are being hit in two 
ways—by decrease of income, and by increase of direct 
taxation. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. ALeExanpeR M’Donatp, Manager of the Prestonpans 
Gas-Works, has been elected Provost of Prestonpans. A 
native of Dundee, he has been Manager at Prestonpans for 
15 years. 

The Cove and Kilcreggan Corporation Gas Committee 
have appointed Mr. Rosert Dunn, of Kirkintilloch, to the 
post of Gas Manager in place of Mr. James Blair, who has 
resigned. 


— 
— 


OBITUARY 
SIR HALLEWELL ROGERS. 


The announcement of the death of Sir Hallewell Rogers, 
following upon two or three years of ill-health, carries one’s 
mind back to the time when he was prominent in the public 
life of Birmingham. He was twice Lord Mayor of the 
City, and was the Moseley Division’s first representative 
in Parliament. Upon his election as a Councillor in 1892, 
he was almost immediately placed on the Gas Committee, 
of which he became Chairman in 1901—remaining in that 
office until 1919. During this time the City witnessed the 
introduction of high-pressure gas and its use for many 
industrial purposes. This resulted in the formation of the 
Department’s Industrial Research Laboratory, which has 
since made so great a name for itself. The war years 
brought special difficulties in the way of keeping up an 
adequate supply of gas, and to Sir Hallewell Rogers credit 
was given by his colleagues for the manner in which these 
difficulties were successfully overcome. On his retirement 
from the Chairmanship, the Gas Committee passed a re- 
solution expressing appreciation of his services and mastery 
of the inner working of the Department, which, coupled 
with his wide commercial knowledge, wise guidance, and 
courtesy, made him an ideal Chairman. His prominent 
position in the Gas Industry was marked by his appoint- 
ment in 1915 as President of the British Commercial Gas 
Association—a position he filled for three years. 





The death has occurred of Mr. A. H. Watron, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. Mr. Walton, who was 69 years of 
age, was Manager of the Traction Department and London 
a Manager of the British Thomson-Houston Company, 

td. 
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Correspondence 
Institution of Gas Engineers 


Sir,—In your issue of the 18th inst., under the heading 
of “* New Members of the Institution,’’ you give the name 
of Mr. Kenneth Aird and describe him as Managing Diree. 
tor of Glover & Main, Ltd. 

I beg to point out that Glover & Main, Ltd., is 2 Hold. 
ing Company, and as such there is no Managing Director, 
Mr. Aird is Chairman of the Company. 

A. J. CricutTon, 
Secretary, 
Glover & Main, Ltd., 
48, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 
Nov. 20, 1931. 





Low-Temperature Carbonization 


Sir,—-For the time being, Col. Bristow’s letter and the 
one which follows it in your last issue from Mr. H. T. 
Kemp provide all the information I personally require, 
which is evidence that, despite all the flamboyant claims 
made for his system of low-temperature carbonization, it 
remains an unproved commercial proposition. If it were 
otherwise, the 2s. shares in L.T.C., Ltd., would stand at a 
premium, and not, as Mr. Kemp remarks, at 23d. 

My queries, however, were prompted not from personal, 
but in the general, interest. Mistakenly or not, I have 
always believed that the success of low-temperature car- 
bonization was bound up with the fortunes of the industry 
of high-temperature carbonization, in which, on evidence 
of commercial success, it would find its biggest ally, if 
only to utilize to the best commercial advantage the high- 
quality gas which the process yields. If it is Col. Bristow’s 
view that commercial figures are not for publication, it 
would be a waste of time for me to call at his office merely 
for my own edification. I have already seen one of the 
Yorkshire plants, and if opportunity affords I may possi- 
bly repeat the visit in the near future. 


J. H. Breartey. 
Wharmton, Harrogate, 
Nov. 21, 1981. 
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THE NEWS 





in titty tt 


The Devon County Main Roads Committee, with a 
view to encouraging British industries as much as possible, 
imtend to use tar on roads instead of bitumen, 

The Hebden Bridge Gas Board have received sanction 
from the Ministry of Health for the borrowing of £4000 in 
connection with the re-setting of the vertical retorts at the 
gas-works, on the understanding that the Board will set 
aside each year a sum of money which will enable them to 
meet the cost of the work in future, without having to 
borrow again. 

A Prominent Part was taken by the Spenborough Gas 
Department in the ‘‘ Buy British ’”? campaign last week. 
The showroom window in Albion Street, Cleckheaton, had 
a large Union Jack as the background with the slogan 
‘* Buy British—Buy Here.’’ From the various articles dis- 
played in the window were streamers of red, white, or blue 
which stretched to a map of England showing the place 
where the goods were manufactured. 

At the Recent Inter-County Cookery Competition pro- 
moted by the Ministry of Agriculture at the Agricultural 
Hall, London, for Women’s Institutes, the first place in the 
class for pastry was won for East Suffolk by Mrs. James 
King, of Bramford, who baked her pastry of National Mark 
Flour in an ordmary ‘‘ Richmond ”’ gas oven of the type 
supplied free of charge with prepayment meters. by the 
Ipswich Gas Light Company. The Diploma awarded to 
Mrs. King is exhibited in the Gas Company’s showroom 
window together with one of the cookers. 
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OF THE WEEK 








Electrolux Staff Dance.—The annual dance of the staff 
of Electrolux, Ltd., of gas-operated refrigerator fame, was 
held at the Knightsbridge Hotel, London, on Friday last, 
and was well attended by members of the staff and their 
friends. 

Regional Smoke Abatement is to be discussed at a 
sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute in the 
Town Hall, Sheffield, on Nov. 27. The subject will be 
opened by Councillor W. Asbury, J.P., followed by Mr. 
James Law. ‘The Chair will be taken at 3 p.m. by Dr. 
George F. Buchan (Member of the Council of the Institute). 

The 12th Annual Dinner of members of the staffs of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company at 
the head and branch oftices who served during the war was 
held at the Royal Turks Head Hotel, Newcastle. Mr. E. 
Walton presided over a large attendance. The musical 
programme was contributed to by Messrs. Dewhurst, Borth- 
wick, Main, Henderson, Simpson, Jackson, Cusworth, Tait, 
and Pearson, Mr. A. Taylor being the accompanist. 

_ The Growing Popularity of gas among the people of 
Bristol is evidenced by a statement just issued by the 
Bristol Gas Company which shows that there is an increase 
of 1700 consumers this year. There are now 108,334 con- 
sumers of gas in the Bristol area. For the six months 
ended June 30, 2;249,000,000 c.ft. of gas was made by the 
Company. Over 92,000 cookers have been issued and more 
than 500 miles of piping are required 'to carry the gas in the 
area served by the Compaay. 
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Automatic Catalytic Controllers for street lighting 
have been fitted up by the Dewsbury Corporation on a 
section of their district. These eliminate the by-pass; and 
it is believed that Dewsbury is the first undertaking in the 
country to use the new appliance for public street lighting. 


A Law Was Passed on Oct. 15 by the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment prohibiting the remittance of funds for the pay- 
ment of dividends or of debenture interest of foreign owned 
companies. In these circumstances the Board of the 
Montevideo Gas and Dry Dock Company, Ltd., announce 
that they are unable to pay an interim dividend in respect 
of the half-year to June 30, 1931. The law also exacts 
that deposit be made in local banks of the equivalent 
dollars which would have been required for purchasing ex- 
change for the payment of dividends and debenture inter- 
est, and which will not be withdrawable until January, 
when 25 p.et. monthly of the accumulated amount may be 
remitted. 


_ 





Institution of Gas Engineers. 


Members of the Institution of Gas Engineers are invited 
to attend the Chadwick Public Lecture (illustrated by lan 
tern slides) on “*‘ The Need for More Effective Treatment of 
Sewage Sludge,’’ which will be given by Mr. J. D. Watson, 
M.Inst.C.E., on Thursday, Dec. 3, at 8.15 p.m., in the 
Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, St. James’ Park, Westminster, S.W.1. The 
Chair will be taken by Sir George Humphreys, K.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E. (Chadwick Trustee). The €hadwick Gold 
Medal and Prize for Excellence in Municipal Engineering 
will be presented at 8 p.m. Tickets for the Lecture may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


<i 
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Failure of Electric Supply in London. 


Referring to the failure of the electric supply in London 
on the night of Nov. 23, which involved a section of Fleet 
Street, Cheapside, and the Embankment near Blackfriars, 
‘The Times’’ of yesterday stated that the offices and 
places affected included newspaper offices, police stations, 
hotels and public houses, and there was a great demand for 
candles and other emergency lighting. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital was not affected. 

The failure was due to a temporary breakdown at the 
generating station of the City of London Electric Lighting 
Company, Ltd., at Bankside, S.E. Within a quarter of an 
hour of the failure light and power were restored on most 
of the cireuits, and the whole system was soon in full 
operation. Among the places affected was St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where a service attended by a London division 
of the Church Lads’ Brigade was in progress. The failure 
was confined to the north side of the Cathedral, and did not 
affect the service, which took place in the centre of the 
Cathedral. + Oop 

Commenting upon the incident, the ‘‘ News Chronicle 
remarked that one public house off Fleet Street was totally 
unaffected; this was because the landlord had always main- 
tained a full gas installation and would have no electric 
lights on the premises. 


Scarborough Gas Company. 


The Scarborough Gas Company, stated a recent issue of 
the ‘* Financial Times ”’ in its ‘‘ Potential Investments es 
column, was established in 1834 and incorporated by 
special Act in 1851. The statutory area of supply com- 
prises Searborough, Newby, Scalby, &c. Under the Com- 
pany’s new Consolidation Act of 1927, effective from Jan. 1, 
1928, the basic price of gas was fixed at 9°2d. per therm 
and the basic rate of ordinary dividend at 5 p.ct. Not 
later than 1932 the Company is to promote a Bill pro- 
posing, or giving opportunity for, the revision of the basic 
price. 

At the close of 1928 the price of gas was reduced to 9d. 
per therm from the basic rate of 9°2d., making it possible 
to inerease the ordinary dividend and inaugurate a profit- 
sharing scheme. On account of the current year the usual 
interim ordinary dividend of 2} p.ct. was paid in August. 

The authorized stock capital is £400,000, of which there 
is issued and paid up £320,556. The 5 p.ct. consolidated 
ordinary stock is quoted at 85, at which price the yield is 
63 p.ct. on a 53 p.ct. dividend basis. The 1923 preference 
stoek is redeemable at par on Oct. 1, 1943. Borrowing 
powers are half the paid-up capital stock— namely, 
£200,000, of which £161,200 has been raised and is out- 
standing in the form of mortgages at varying rates of 
interest from 5. p.ct. to 7 p.ct. and redeemable at par 
between 1932 and 1951. 
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How Electricity Helped the Gas Industry to 
Progress. 


‘* Those who saw in the advent of electricity the end of 
gas have been proved entirely wrong, for never in the his- 
tory of the Gas Industry has its progress been so rapid as 
during the past 50 years.’’ 

So deelared Mr. J. E. Blundell, Engineer and Manager 
of the Carlisle Gas Department, in the fourth of the six 
lectures on Cumberland industries arranged by the Keswick 
Literary and Scientific Society. 

‘“* The amount of gas manufactured and sold has greatly 
increased and is still increasing,’’ he continued, ‘‘ while the 
purity and quality of the product is as near perfect as 
modern science can demand. The competition of electricity 
has had a stimulating and not a detrimental effect. It has 
spurred and is spurring the Industry to fresh efforts to the 
benefit of the public. 

There is ample scope for both, for each has its own 
sphere, and, if the two are not working hand in hand as 
they do in the U.S.A., they are developing side by side 
with a rivalry that is anything but unfriendly. The use of 
gas plays a definite and very valuable part in promoting 
the civic ideal of healthier and happier citizens in cleaner 
and more beautiful cities.’’ 








Northampton Gaslight Company. 


This Company was dealt with in the ‘‘ Potential Invest- 
ments ’’ column of a recent issue of the ‘* Financial Times,”’ 
when it was pointed out that gas sales showed an increase 
in spite of the continued depression in trade. 

The Northampton Gaslight Company, it was stated, was 
incorporated by a special Act in 1823. In recent years 
operations have undergone considerable expansion, chiefly 
by the acquisition, as from the beginning of 1928, of the 
undertaking of the Weedon Gas Light Coke and Coal Com- 
pany, while from the beginning of the current year the 
Towcester Gas and Coke Company was absorbed, involving - 
the issue of stocks to the shareholders thereof, an increase 
of capital, &c. 

The statutory area of supply covers some 160 square 
miles, comprising thickly populated industrial and rural 
districts. The maximum price of gas is fixed at 14d. per 
therm and the price at the close of 1930 was 10d. Dividends 
are not subject to a sliding scale. 

In respect to the year 1930, the balance of the revenue 
account, after transferring £2154 to the benefit fund, was 
£42,733, making £73,040 with the balance of £30,307 
brought forward. The margin of earnings over the deben- 
ture and dividend requirements was substantial, and the 
earry-forward was increased by over £5250. The reserved 
fund is represented by War and Conversion stocks, and in- 
cludes the interest thereon. 

The authorized capital is £456,068, of which there is issued 
£399,141 in 5 p.ct. maximum consolidated stock, including 
£24,983 premiums. At the current official price of 79 the 
stock returns a yield of 6} p.ct. The unissued capital can 
be raised as ordinary or preference stock, with a dividend 
not to exceed 7 p.ct. in either case, or as consolidated stock 
dividend not to exceed 5 p.ct. The 5 p.ct. is redeemable at 
par and the 6 p.ct. and 7 p.ct. at 102 p.ct. None of the 
stocks is quoted on the Stock Exchange. 





Forthcoming Engagements. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and 
useful as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all 
meetings. | 


, 

Dec. 2.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Visit to Messrs. Fescol, Ltd., London, and 
lecture on “‘ Fescolizing.’’ 

Dec. 5.—ScorrisH JuNIOR ASSOCIATION (EASTERN Dis- 
tTRIcT).—Visit to Caldwell’s Paper Mills, Inverkeithing. 
Address by Mr. G. H. Gemmell. 

Dec. 7.—INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—Finance Sub- 
Committee, 2 p.m.; Finance Committee, 2.30 p.m.; 
Executive Committee, 3 p.m. 

Dec. 8.—INSTITUTION OF GAs ENGINEERS.—Council Meet- 
ing, 10 a.m.; Education Executive Committee, 4 p.m. 

Dec. 9.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— 

‘ Visit to Lancashire Tar Distillers, Ltd., Cadishead 
Works, and Address by Member of Technical Staff. 

Dec. 11.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Juntor Assocta- 
TION.—Meeting in London. 

Dec. 12.—YorKsHIRE JuNIoR AssocraATION.—Meeting at 
Bradford. Paper by Mr. J. H. Bingham on ‘“ Dry 
Gas Meter Design.’’ 
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Floodlighting of Posters by Gas. 


The floodlighting by gas of public buildings, parks, and 
gardens having become an accomplished fact, it was only 
natural that those responsible for the sales of gas should 
look round for other applications of this new method of 
illumination. 

it has been reserved for the enterprising Engineer and 
Manager of the Belfast Corporation Gas-Works (Mr. J. D. 
Smith) to be the first in Ireland to apply floodlighting by 
gas to the illumination of poster hoardings. In conjunc- 
tion with the officials of the County Down Railway Com- 
pany, and with the hearty co-operation of Messrs. Eason & 
Son (Belfast), Ltd., there is now to be seen on the pre- 
mises of the Queen’s Quay Station, Belfast, a series of five 
sixteen-sheet posters very effectively floodlighted by gas. 
Each board is illuminated by a specially made lantern of 
the ‘* Broadray *’ type fitted with a good reflector and two 
small incandescent burners. The series of five lanterns is 
controlled by a single tap, automatically operated by clock 
mechanism. This latter is constructed in such a manner as 
will allow the lantern to be lighted and extinguished at 
any pre-arranged hours, with complete cut-out for 
Sundays. 

This method of floodlighting by gas can be applied to 
any poster-hoarding in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
gas main or service, whether on private premises or on 
public roads. It is anticipated that a wide field has thus 
been opened for the use of gas, as the method is both effec- 
tive and economical. We may look forward to seeing in 
the immediate future many instances of this novel means 
of illumination. 


——_ 





Expansion of Gas Sales in Sheffield. 

The increasing use of coke oven gas was mentioned in 
the ‘* Potential Investments ”’ column of a recent issue of 
the ‘‘ Financial Times ’”’ in the course of an article on the 
Sheffield Gas Company. 

The Company, it was stated, was established in 1844 as 
the Sheffield United Gas Light Company and incorporated 
by special Act in 1855. The name was changed in 1917. 
As from the close of 1923 the undertakings of the Dron- 
field Gas Light and Coke Company and the Handsworth 
Woodhouse Gas Company was acquired and the statutory 
area of supply now covers 147 square miles. 

In recent years the Company has been making increasing 
purchases of coke oven gas, the full benefit of which will 
soon be felt. It has been recommended to the Government 
that there should be a gas grid and that the coke ovens in 
South Yorkshire should be organized. Accordingly, the 
proprietors, in December last, deposited a Bill for intro- 
duction into Parliament to extend the powers of the Com- 
pany and alter its obligations with respect to the purchase 
and supply of coke oven gas, to extend the limits of supply 
and to increase its borrowing powers from £580,000 to 


65 p.ct. of the paid-up capital, or £1,129,000. 
The basic price of gas is fixed at 7d. per therm. Several 
reductions have been made—namely, 1?d. during 1927 


and a further ;d. to 63d. per therm in 1928, or 2s. 9d. 
per 1000 c.ft. for domestic supplies, with proportionate re- 
ductions to large consumers, the lowest price being 2? d. 
per therm, or ls. per 1000 c.ft. These were the current 
rates at the end of 1930. The basic dividend on the Con- 
solidated stock is 5 p.ct., and i is subject to the usual sliding 
scale based on consumers’ benefit. 





Co-Partnership Activities at Hastings. 


For a penny a week the co-partners of the Hastings and 
St. Leonards Gas Company are entitled to take part in the 
activities of any of the sections of the Social Club and also 
they are invited to frequent socials during the year, 

The elub was inaugurated last March with a social 
gathering in the White Rock Pavilion. Since then, how- 
ever, the membership has grown so rapidly that a similar 
event arranged the other evening had to be held in the 
Hastings Pier Pavilion. 

About 500 co-partners and their friends took part, and 
among those present were: Messrs. H. Burden and H. H. 
Moppett (Directors), Mr. ‘A. M. Apel (Chairman of the 
Company and President of the Social Club) and Miss Apel, 
Mr. C. F. Botley (Engineer and General Manager) and 
Miss Botley, Mr. A. C. Broadberry (representing the Glyne 
Gap Gas-Works) and Miss Broadbérry, and Miss Reeves. 

The President, extending a hearty welcome to the mem- 
bers, congratulated them on their splendid progress. ‘ Co- 
partnership covers all of you in the employ of the Com- 
pany,’ he said. ‘* Do not let there be any distinction in 
what department you work. We are all members of the 
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same club. I want you young ones to come forward and 
back up the old ones who are doing all the work. They 
want the help of all of you. We do not want any co! you 
to be passengers —we want you to be members vo! the 
crew. 

Messrs. V. Parker and A. G. Taylor acted as joint .C,’ 
and together succeeded in arranging an entertaining on 
gramme of dancing, musical items, sketches, and a variety 
of other attractions to suit all tastes. Music was provided 
by the club’s own Radiation Dance Band, under the c:ree- 
tion of Mr. H. Bevis. 


~_—— 
acall 





“Japan and the Japanese.” 


From the impressions received during his tour in the 
Island Empire of the Far East, Mr. Walter Dunn, 
M.1I.Mech.E., former Secretary to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, recently gave a lecture at Hastings entitled 

‘ Japan and the Tegaaene.” Dr. Ernest J. Maxwell took 
the chair, and an appreciative audience followed the |lec- 
ture with keen interest. 

In addition to seeing the scenic and architectural 
beauties of the island the lecturer was enabled to visit, 
through the interest of Mr. S. Okamoto, M.Inst.Gas E.., all 
the most important works of the gas undertakings of 
Japan. At Tokio he gave a lecture before the Imperial 
Gas Association of Japan, and subsequently a banquet was 
given in his honour, the President occupying the chair. 
This Association corresponds to the National Gas Council 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


$$ ———————___—__—_ 


Hydrogenation of Coal. 
Imperial Chemical’s Intentions. 


Some misunderstanding would appear to have arisen as 
to the intentions of Imperial Chemical Industries in regard 
to its hydrogenation process of oil from coal extraction. 
The ‘‘ Financial Times ”’ for Nov. 12 states that Imperial 
Chemical Industries, while convinced that hydrogenation 
is a commercial proposition, has no intention whatsoever 
of embarking upon the project, and will not put any of the 
Company’s money into the industry. 

In the event of any commercial or other body being 
interested in the oil from coal industry, Imperial Chemical 
Industries would be prepared to place at its disposal the 
results of its lengthy research and experience in the hydro- 
genation process. It is not prepared to raise the capital 
necessary to initiate production on a commercial scale. 

It is estimated that the aggregate amount of capital 
which would be required to allow for establishment, main- 
tenance, obsolescence, &e. ., would be in the neighbourhood 
of £8, 000,000. 

In view of the fact that the depreciation of the sterling 
exchange is deemed likely to cause an increase in the price 
of oil imported from abroad, it is believed in some quarters 
that on grounds of national economy some steps may be 
taken to start an oil from coal industry in this country. 
Should this be done, Imperial Chemical Industries is pre 
pared to place its knowledge and experience at the service 
of the country. 


_. 
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A British Tar Gathering in Sheffield. 


[From the “South Yorkshire Times.’’| 


An indication that foreign encroachment on the British 
market for road material is not to go unchallenged was 
forthcoming at Sheffield on Nov. 12 when the Yorkshire, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Tar Boards of the British Road 
Tar Association entertained road authorities and _ those 
interested in the manufacture of tar from all parts of the 
West Riding and Lincolnshire to an exhibition of a film 
showing the methods of procuring road tar from coal; and 
to inspect certain bon be eran roads in Sheffield. 

The guests were entertained at lunch at the Royal Vik 
toria Hotel. Mr. P. B. Nicholson (Wath), Chairman ol 
the Sheffield and Lincolnshire Tar Board, presided. Mr. 
Nicholson expressed pleasure at presiding over such a 
representative gathering. It was only right that after five 
years of strenuous work the Association should have a 
gathering in Sheffield, where the City Surveyor (Mr. J. W. 
Hadfield) had done much experimental road work and was 
one of the recognized authorities on the matter. The main 
object of their organization was to encourage, organize and 
undertake research work and experimental work in as 
sociation with users of tar and tar products, and to pre 
pare and recommend specifications of tar and tar products 
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in agreement with the appropriate Government Depart- 
ments or other bodies. The Association represented 90 
p.ct. of the Gas Industry in this country, and 30 p.ct. of 
the bye-product industry. 

Two years ago Mr. Hadfield, who had given them every 
encouragement and advice, said that instead of complain- 
ing about the wickedness of people using foreign materials, 
the tar manufacturers should wake up and try to improve 
their tar so that it was suitable for more extended use. 
He told the tar manufacturers to ‘‘ put their heads to- 
gether and consult the chemists with a view to doing some- 
thing towards making tarred roads equal to roads with 
bitumen.”’ 

That advice was acted upon by the Association. They 
had put their heads together, and they could produce tar 
for road-making purposes equal, if not better than their 
foreign competitors. He hoped that surveyors throughout 
the country would co-operate and assist the British tar 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Hadfield, in reply, said a man in public service got a 
good deal of criticism, and there was nothing he ap- 
preciated more than to know he had the confidence of his 
employers. The Sheffield Corporation had given him 
every encouragement to use British tar. Undoubtedly the 
tar-makers were turning out a better product. 

Mr. H. R. Hepworth, Surveyor to the County Council, 
moved a vote of thanks. They were all interested in the 
question of tar and its uses, and would be glad to receive 
any infornration regarding it from the Association or any- 
one connected with the industry. 

Mr. Nicholson acknowledged the vote. fs 

In the afternoon the party was taken by motor saloons 
to inspect roads in various parts of Sheffield surfaced with 
British material. There was unanimity that the roads 
were excellent and that owing to the special surface the 
danger of skidding was practically eliminated. Though 
the surface of a ‘‘ British material ’’ road becomes polished 
in time as those made of bitumen, they do not lose their 
“rip ’? and become slippery. The majority of motorists 
like them. We stopped a passing motorist and asked him 
his opinion of one of the roads, and he immediately stated 
that the tar was the best. 


ii. 
te 





Education for Commerce. 


New School for Salesmanship in Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from an interesting Address 
by Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., President of the In- 
corporated Sales Managers’ Association, and Chairman of 
the British Commercial Gas Association, after declaring 
open the new School for Salesmanship in Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 17, the Lord Provost, Sir Thomas Whitson, 
presiding. 

The Committee set out as their very first proposition the 
fact that education, if intelligently planned and given be- 
fore and after entry into employment, can contribute to 
the efficiency of Commerce. This may appear a common- 
place platitude, but it is still true, unfortunately, that 
many of our countrymen are, even to-day, fundamentally 
sceptical as to the practical value of education. This 
scepticism is not infrequently expressed in the remark that 
the salesman is ‘* born and not made.’’ The remark carries 
with it the implication that education is something of a 
superfluity where commerce is concerned. 

That statement is a very dangerous half-truth. It is 
perfectly true that without certain qualities and aptitudes 
no one will succeed in business; yet many of these are not 
innate but can be acquired by the child and adolescent at 
home and at school. Moreover, innate qualities and apti- 
tudes can with marked advantage be developed and 
directed rightly by education and training, and this is not 
less true of salesmen than of others. 

(part from that, however, it must be clear to any intelli- 
gent observer that there are many attainments which can 
only be gained by education in some form. 

The suggestion must, therefore, be ignored that educa- 
tion is necessary. for qualifying men for promotion in com- 
merce; that it cannot help to perfect ‘‘ born ’’ business 
pioneers and leaders as well as “‘ born ”’ salesmen. More- 
over, it is important to realize that, anyhow, there are not 
enough men of genius, not enough “ born” salesmen, to 
meet the requirements of modern business life. The world 
of commerce must depend on the average man; and it is 
important that we should not allow the brilliance of the 
nalurally gifted salesman to blind us io the fact that 
the total value of business secured by the brilliant sales- 
man is but a small part of the whole. : 

It follows, therefore, that those engaged in commerce 
must have the best possible education and training. 
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Exhibition and Demonstrations at Willenhall. 








During last week the Willenhall Gas Company held a 
verv successful exhibition of modern gas appliances, to- 
gether with cookery demonstrations; and a complete gas 
equipped laundry was in daily operation. 

Two gas appliance firms only were represented—Messrs. 
Arden Hill & Co. (Radiation Ltd.) and John Harper & Co., 
of Willenhall. There was, among other things, a good dis- 
play of gas switches, bowl lights, ‘‘ Vitreosil’’ and 











The cookery demonstrations 


** Orlak ’’ glass oven ware. 
(by Miss Sanderson) were particularly well attended, the 
room being packed on most occasions. 

The accompanying photographs are views of the room in 
which the exhibition and demonstrations were held, and 
as — be seen, an extensive range of appliances was dis- 
played. 


_ 





Dudley and Brierley Hill Gas Companies 
“ Celebrate”? Amalgamation. 


Public men from all parts of the Black Country were 
present at a dinner held in the Dudley Town Hall on 
Nov. 14 in celebration of the amalgamation of the Dudley 
and Brierley Hill Gas Companies under the name of the 
Dudley, Brierley Hill, and District Gas Company. A large 
number of employees were present, and presentations were 
made to those with over 25 years’ service with the Com- 
panies. 

Mr. W. W. Skidmore Westwood, Chairman of the Com- 
pany, presided, and was supported by, among others, the 
Mayor of Dudley (Alderman J. Fullwood, J.P.), Mr. F. C. 
Briggs (Managing Director of the Company), and Mr. 
W. H. Thompson (Deputy-Chairman). 

After the loyal toast had been honoured the toast of 
‘The Dudley, Brierley Hill, and District Gas Company 
was submitted by the Mayor or Dupiey. He thought 
they would all be agreed that both the old Dudley Company 
founded in 1820 and the Brierley Hill Company had since 
their formation made steady progress, and at the present 
time the Company had the most up-to-date plant of any 
similar area in the kingdom. Its progress no doubt was 
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due to the men who had in the past directed its affairs, to 
mention a few—William Henry Westwood, Edward 
Wright, sen., Edwin Cook, Edward Wright, jun., the pre- 
sent Chairman, and others, who, together with their excel- 
lent engineers had made this possible. 

The Dudley Gas Company, he understood, had more than 
doubled its output, also the number of men employed, 
during the past 20 years, and in his view had given the 
public good service. If he might be allowed a personal 
note, he thought his family might claim some association 
with the Gas Industry. His grandfather, Joseph Full- 
wood, had a business in King Street, Dudley, and he and 
his brother James were personal friends of the Wrights. 
James left Dudley, and took a post at one of the London 
Gas-Works, afterwards securing appointment as Manager 
of the Kingstown, Dublin, Gas-Works. His son James be- 
came Secretary of the Company, and another son, Will, 
was Engineer and Manager of the Cork Gas-Works for 
many years. He was sure that the amalgamation of the 
Dudley and Brierley Hill Companies would be to the best 
interests both of the shareholders and consumers. 


Or Great AGE. 


The Chairman (Mr. W. W. Sxipmore Westwoop) made 
the first reply to the toast. The amalgamation which they 
were celebrating that evening, he said, was one of the 
greatest events in the lives of the Companies, both of 
whom were exceedingly old. Dudley was established in 
1820, and was the oldest industrial company in the 
borough, while Brierley Hill’s formation followed in 1849. 
During those long periods both Companies had always ful- 
filled their Parliamentary obligations, and during times of 
stress, war, and strikes had never exceeded their maxi- 
mum rate of charge. They had fulfilled all their obliga- 
tions to their employees, creditors, consumers, and share- 
holders. [Applause.] Both Companies were very proud 
of the part they took in the provision of public services and 
of the fact that they had always fulfilled their obligations. 
They felt sure that they had the confidence of the public. 
Such confidence was proved by the fact that when the 
Dudley Gas Company found it necessary to redeem a mort- 
gage loan of £32,800 on Sept. 1 the money was subscribed 
in a few days. Following the amalgamation, the Directors, 
preparing themselves for extensions and improvements, 
decided to raise a further logan of £45,000, and as they 
knew, four days after the subscription list had been opened 
all the money was subscribed and the list had had to be 
closed. [Applause.] There were a great many present 
who had seen long years of service with the Companies, 
and it was pleasing that now they should all be meeting 
together under one roof to celebrate their amalgamation. 

Mr. F. C. Brices also responded to the toast. He said 
he thought that every member of the Company must be 
both proud and thankful that he was a member of such an 
industry as the Gas Industry, which through thick and 
thin, war and peace, trade success and trade depression, 
had remained one of the prosperous industries of this 
country. [Applause.] 

He suggested that it was not in the interests of public 
economy to install dual services in the houses of the 
workers, where economy was very important, when one 
service, that of gas, would do everything that was required. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


The Chairman then made presentations to employees 
with over 25 years’ service. P 

A gold watch was presented to Mr. Enoch Harrison, who 
has over 50 years’ service to his credit, and the following 
were presented with silver watches: Messrs. Joseph Price 


(47 years), Edward Moore (44), Arthur Stillard (44), 
John T. Perkins (39), William H. Collins (38), John C. 
Dean (37), Samuel M. Marshall (37), Frederick H. Barnett 
(36), Andrew Skelding (36), Joseph Downing (35), Arthur 
Hope (33), Foley Billingham (30), Benjamin Littlewood 
(30), Frederick Smith (29), Richard Hall (28), Albert W. 
Garbett (27), and Ernest Chilton (25). 

On behalf of the recipients, Mr. Harrison extended 
thanks to the Directors of the Company, and Mr. Joseph 
Price, the next oldest employee, presented Mr. Westwood 
with a chairman’s mallet as a token of the esteem and 
respect in which he was held by all the Company’s em- 
ployees. ' 

Mr. W. H. Collins and Mr. S. Marshall then presented 
Mr. Briggs with an album, containing the signatures of all 
the employees, and a gold cigarette case. 

The next toast was that of “‘ The Guests,” proposed by 
Mr. W. H. Tuomeson, Deputy-Chairman of the Company. 
In doing so he said he looked upon that gathering in the 
nature of a wedding feast. 

Councillor T. WrittaMs, “ father ”’ of the Brierley Hill 
Urban District Council, in replying, congratulated the 
Companies upon their amalgamation and also upon the 
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very happy feeling which apparently existed between the 
Board of management and the employees. | 

The toast of ‘‘ The Chairman ”’ was submitted by Coun. 
cillor A. E. Marsu, J.P. He said he did not think it too 
much to say that the amalgamation would not have beep 
an accomplished fact had it not been for the hard work of 
the Chairman. : 

Responding, Mr. Westwoop outlined the history of the 
Gas Industry which he described as one of the oldest and 
greatest industries in the country. 





Gas Testing Apparatus. 


Calorimetry is a subject that is intimately associated 
with the Gas Industry of to-day, and its increasing im. 
portance to all concerned justifies the pupiication of a new 
catalogue of gas testing appliances by Messrs. Sciéntific and 
Projections Company, Ltd., of Farringdon Road, E.C. 1. 

The catalogue deals comprehensively and with descrip. 
tive illustrations with the Boys standard test set; Boys 
standard non-recording calorimeter; experimental test 
meter and bell meter; Gas Referees’ meter proving 
measure; service governors; barometers; sulphuretted 
hydrogen test apparatus; pressure gauges; temperature 
regulators; and other apparatus, including a_ thermo- 
statically controlled water warming device for Boys 
calorimeters, designed by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company to satisfy the conditions of the Gas Referees’ 
latest notification, which requires that water supplied to 
a Boys non-recording calorimeter, used for official testing, 
shall be colder than the room by not more than 5° C. 

In concluding a foreword to the catalogue the firm men- 
tion that it by no means covers all their activities. Ther 
manufacturing facilities and wide experience can be called 
upon in connection with many other requirements. 
Actually, the firm have been supplying various gas under- 
takings all over the United Kingdom for the past decade or 
more. ; 


—_ 





Manchester Junior Gas Association. 


Visit to Richmonds Warrington Works. 


Visitors to the works of Richmonds Gas Stove Company, 
Ltd., are always assured of a cordial welcome and a most 
interesting and valuable experience. his was once again 
evident on Wednesday, Nov. 18, when a full gathering of 
members of the Manchester and District Junior Gas As- 
sociation travelled to Warrington to see for themselves 
how Richmonds’ many popular types of cookers, fires, 
water heaters, &c., come into being; how the numerous 
and intricate manufacturing processes convert the raw 
material to the highly finished and efficient products so 
well-known throughout the country. 

Members of the Association were received in the Com- 
pany’s Sports Pavilion by Mr. H. M. Thornton, J.P., Chair- 
man and Managing Director of the Company, and Mr. A. 
Slack and Mr. F. W. Richmond, Directors. 

Mr. Thornton, in welcoming the visitors, spoke of the 
value which he felt attached to such visits and the oppor- 
tunity they gave of exchange of views. He particularly 
referred to the research work being continuously carried on 
by Radiation Ltd., and instanced the recent production 
of the ‘*‘ Cobble ’’ ‘‘ Beam” gas fire. Subsequently : 
demonstration of this new fire was given to the members 
of the Association, who were much interested in this new 
and striking departure. 

The visitors were shown through all departments of the 
works, which are laid out on one ground floor level to 
facilitate the rapid and easy flow of work through the 
various shops. 

As was perhaps natural at the present time, when so 
much attention is being paid to the development of the 
water heating market, a considerable portion of the after- 
noon was spent in inspecting the production of the ‘* Equa- 
tor,’’ ‘* Newlyn,’’ and ‘‘ Lynton ” storage heaters and the 
range of ‘‘ Don ’’ geysers—equipment which has stood so 
prominently in the front rank of the recent expansion of 
the domestic water-heating business. 

At the conclusion of the tour refreshnients were served 
to the visitors before leaving, and the President—Mr. H. B. 
Knowles, of Lancaster—called upon Mr. Fletcher, of Liver- 
pool, to propose a vote of thanks. This was seconded by 
Mr. J. Graham, of Lancaster and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Slack, in acknowledging on behalf of the Directors, 
expressed great pleasure in seeing the visitors, and warmly 
invited them to come again. He said the works were 
always open for inspection by their Association or kindred 
Associations or by members individually, and the Directors 
appreciated such opportunities of coming into personal 
touch with members of the Gas Industry. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


OF CLIFFORD  E. PAIGE 


Rapid changes in the character and the sources of supply 
of our product will require the employment of skill and 
ingenuity on the part of all our members in meeting the 
yexatious and perplexing problems that will doubtless arise 
in the next few years. Such changes are inevitable and we 
must anticipate them. For example, consider the develop- 
ments that have transpired through the past decade in the 
methods of manufacturing gas. In 1920, carburetted water 
gas comprised 60 p.ct. of all the gas distributed by manu- 
factured gas companies; yet in 1930, this kind of gas repre- 
sented only 37 p.ct. of the manufactured gas supply. In 
1920, 86 p.ct. of the total gas distributed by manufactured 
gas companies was produced in their own plants; by 1930, 
this had diminished to 57 p.ct., showing that 43 p.ct. was 
purchased from outside the Industry. 

The rapid expansion of the natural gas industry has been 
described as one of the most phenomenal industrial develop- 
ments in the United States in recent years. It will have a 
far-reaching influence and will continue to contribute much 
in the way of interest and stimulus to our entire Industry. 
In the space of a few years, due to newly discovered natural 
gas reserves, containing enormous quantities of thermal 
energy, this industry has risen to a position of prime im- 
portance in the economic and business picture of the entire 
country. In its expansion, many new markets were ob- 
tained in cities formerly served with manufactured gas, and 
in the past five years this replacement has occurred in 
nearly one hundred cities ranging in population from 5000 
to 600,000 and affecting over 1,400,000 gas consumers. 


Rapip GrRowTH OF BUSINESS. 


To-day, extensions to new territories are going ahead at a 
more rapid pace than ever before. The growth of the 
natural gas business, with its possibilities and problems, 
has been well recognized by our Association in directing a 
large portion of its activities to subjects of paramount value 
to the natural gas industry, and through the Natural Gas 
Department much has been done in the important measure 
of conservation and in other technical and research matters. 

We are putting to practical use the studies, made under 
the direction of this Association, in the problems incidental 
to the successful changing over fuel supply from one kind of 
gas to another kind, in the utilization characteristics of 
new gases and mixtures, in the modification of plant opera- 
tion to meet different kinds of supply, in the construction 
of mechanical pipe joints, in improved methods of pipe 
making to meet the stresses of increased operating pressures 
and in the corrosive characteristics of various soils through- 
out the country, so as to give reliable information on suit- 
able pipe coverings. The need for advanced research in 
these fields becomes more apparent as high-pressure trans- 
mission lines, bearing natural gas, are extended over 
continually increasing distances in many sections of the 
country. 

I should like to refer to the excellent work of the In- 
dustrial Gas Research Committee. We now know that the 
solution of many of the problems confronting the industrial 
engineers and salesmen of the Industry, because of their 
nature and magnitude, would have been seriously delayed, 
unless some highly specialized organization had set itself to 
the task. The recent report of this Committee, ae 
their activities and findings for the fiscal year ended July 1 
1931, speaks for itself. This Committee has sponsored 
twenty-two industrial gas projects, many of them still in 
progress. Two of these are most interesting because of 
their possibilities in increasing gas sales, coupled with their 
great value in contributing comfort and convenience to our 
customers. I refer to the work undertaken on air con- 
ditioning and house cooling, and in gas air jet combustion 
to bituminous coal, principally for the abatement of smoke. 
As the work of this important Committee has advanced, it 
has earned the support and co-operation of universities, of 
government bureaus, and private laboratories of industrial 
concerns. 

He is but a few years since the establishment of the Ameri- 

i Gas Association Research and Testing Laboratory at 
veland. This is a notable example of the foresight of 
th - executives of our Industry, showing their recognition of 
the basic fact that if the relations between the gas utility 
and the customer are to be mutually and entirely satisfac- 
tory, the gas utility must exercise some form of influence 
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and control over the quality and efficiency of the appliances 
installed to serve the customer. Over a period of years, 
there has been a constant expansion in the Laboratory’s 
importance and usefulness. It is now accepted as an in- 
fluential factor in the Industry, and its work is generally 
recognized among consumers. Credence is given it by 
writers and speakers in other industries as a worthy ex- 
ample. We have indeed been fortunate in being able 
always to secure the services of experts and practical 
leaders among the personnel of the Managing Committee 
which supervises the work of the Laboratory and on the 
General Requirement Committee with its sub-committees. 


REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT IN APPLIANCES. 


There have been many and remarkable improvements in 
our appliances since 1925. Then the gas range did not 
possess the attractive and appealing features of to-day; the 
oven heat regulator and the insulated oven were not im- 
portant factors in range sales, nor effective in a substantial 
way in giving customers the maximum in cooking conveni- 
ence. Automatic water heaters, which now occupy such a 
necessary place in the convenience, health, and sanitation 
of many homes, were about double their present price. In 
1925, gas refrigerators were practically unknown. 

To encourage the efforts of sales departments now 
pioneering the newer uses for gas, I would like to review the 
advancement of the house-heating business. In 1922, com- 
paratively few gas sales executives were paying much at- 
tention to this class of our sales, campaigns for house heat- 
ing with gas as a fuel were being undertaken by only a few 
companies, and special rates for house heating were rare. 
The effective expansion of house heating was brought about 
only by the gathering of technical data underlying house 
heating requirements, the establishment of uniform sales 
and servicing policies, and the adoption of special rates. 
During the year 1930, the manufactured gas industry sold 
over 25,000 million c. it. of gas for house heating purposes. 
In 1925, the sale of gas for this purpose approximated only 
6000 million c.ft., showing a gain in a five-year period of 
over 300 p.ct. in this class of business. 

Success, such as this, has been the result of the crystalli- 
zation of national sales opinions into basic methods of pro- 
cedure, and now more than ever is there a need for a high 
degree of co-ordinated effort in domestic, commercial, and 
industrial sales activities to promote the use of gas as a fuel 
if we are to combat the strongly organized competitive 
forces that now exist and will accelerate in these fields. 

It has been said that the outstanding fact in the history 
of the Gas Industry is change and that its noteworthy 
characteristics are its resourcefulness and determination to 
meet the conditions of change as they arise. There is no 
finer example of this adaptability than is evidenced by the 
invaluable services contributed by the members of the Rate 
Fundamentals and Rate Structure Committees. Their 
work has had much to do with the economic and business 
aspects of our Industry and they have kept abreast of the 
times in devising scientific and equitable methods of charg- 
ing for our product. Obviously, this is not the place to 
discuss, to any great extent, the intricacies of rate-making. 
Indicative of our progress, it will be sufficient to state that 
a review of rate-making practices during the past five years 
indicates two trends of major significance. First, a,more 
widespread appreciation and use of rates embodying a 
scientific formulation of fixed cost principles, resulting in 
rates which are not only more equitable to the various 
classes of customers, but are better adapted to promote the 
gas business as a whole by inducing greater consumption; 
and second, a more general use of distinct rates for special 
classes of service. 

We have recently witnessed the introduction of the therm 
rate in America. This method of charging for gas has been 
in use in England for nearly ten years, where, after en- 
countering opposition and difficulty, it finally became ac- 
cepted and established. It is believed by these companies 
which have adopted it here that it will justify its intro- 
duction in those localities in America where a product of 
mixed gases, of substantially higher heating value than is 
found usually in manufactured gas, is distributed, its ap- 
plication being more scientific and accurate. In the selling 
of industrial gas, to charge on a heat unit basis, rather than 
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on a volumetric standard, seems a logical and constructive 
step. 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL Gas CONFERENCE. 


_It was a pleasant duty and a great honour as your pre- 
siding officer in company with the Managing Director, to 
represent the American Gas Association at the first Inter- 
national Gas Conference held in connection with the 68th 
Annual General Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
in London last June, and it was our privilege to explain to 
that assembly the achievements of the Gas Industry in 
America by reason of the co-operative work of our great 
national organization. It would be difficult for me to over- 
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emphasize the very cordial reception accorded to your Presi 
dent and Managing Director at this meeting by riembers 
of the Gas Industry overseas. . 

While this has been a year of trials and difficu:ties We 
have every reason to look ahead with confidence, because 
over a period of years the record of this Industry jas heey 
one of progress. Last year, Mr. Mullaney cautioned ys with 
respect to short-range comparisons, and he is right. To 
enable you to get the proper perspective, let me stite that 
in the last decade, 1920-1930, the Gas Industry added oye; 
4,600,000 customers, an increase of 40 p.ct.; the salcs of gas 
increased 110 p.ct.; and revenues of the Industry increase, 
61 p.ct. Surely, this is no cause for discouragement, 





A MODERN HORIZONTAL 
.RETORT INSTALLATION . # 


Barrow-in-Furness Corporation has now a centralized gas 
producing plant of the latest horizontal design, and at the 
official opening by the Mayoress of Barrow (Mrs. 
Dockeray), on Thursday, Nov. 12, the company present in- 
cluded the Mayor (Alderman R. T. Dockeray), Councillor 
J. V. Holland (Chairman of the Corporation Gas and Water 
Committee), Alderman J. Tyson (Vice-Chairman), members 
of the Town Council, the chief officials of the Borough, 
representatives of the neighbouring Urban Councils of Dal- 
ton-in-Furness and Ulverston, Gas Industry officials, repre- 
sentatives of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., Halifax, the Contrac- 
tors, and others who had worked on the scheme, and Mr. 
Claud Diamond, Gas Engineer and Manager to the Corpora- 
tion. 

The scheme of centralization of the works followed care- 
ful inquiries and many visits by deputations to undertak- 
ings in various parts of the country, and was prepared by 
Mr. Diamond. It has meant the discarding of the old plant 


in Hindpool Road, which had become beyond economic re- 
pair, and the adoption of a comprehensive scheme at the 


newer works at Salthouse. The application to the Ministry 
of Health to borrow £47,100 for the scheme was, after a 
public inquiry, given on August 15, 1930, and the whole 
contract was let to Messrs. Drakes, Ltd. 

The completion and opening of the works were regarded 
as important events in one of the trading departments 
of the Corporation, and when the members of the Corpora- 
tion and others gathered at the entrance to the large retort 
house of steel construction, filled in with local bricks, Coun- 
cillor Holland, on behalf of the Gas and Water Committee, 
asked the Mayoress to unveil a bronze tablet, and declare 
the new retort house open. 

The Mayoress unveiled the tablet, which records the date 
and the names of the Mayor, the Committee, the Engineer 
and Manager, the Contractors, &c., and in doing so ex- 
pressed her pleasure and hoped that the works would be 
successful and would produce good and cheap gas. 

The party were then escorted through the works, and 
they had the opportunity of seeing retorts charged and dis- 
charged by the latest appliances. 

Tue New SattrHouse Gas-Works. 

The carbonizing plant comprises eight beds of ten re- 
torts 24 in. by 18 in. by 23 ft. long, the benches being of 
the flat topped type with straight pier walls instead of the 
usual arches. Provision is also made for extending the 
plant by a further two beds, the structural work, piers, 
and stage floors being already erected. 

The regenerators and producers are on Drakes’ latest 
principle, the producers being fitted with their patented 
hanging bar grate. 

The retorts are arranged in five tiers. Three beds are 
filled with silica segmental retorts of Meltham manufac- 
ture, and five beds of Messrs. Joseph Morton’s C.O. quality. 

The gas from the retorts is dealt with by Dempster- 
Toogood descension (scrubber) offtake pipes, the tar and 
liquor circulating pumps, and Braddock’s governors, being 
placed underneath the charging stage at yard level. One 
descension pipe, of exceptionally large cross-sectional area 
for slow travel of gas and long time contact for scrubbing 
action, serves a vertical row of five retorts. A whirling 
spray of atomized liquor is delivered down each descension 
(scrubber) offtake pipe, which scrubs and shock-cools the 
crude gas for the beneficial early precipitation of the tar. 
Approximately 500 gallons are thus sprayed per ton of coal 
carbonized, so that the interiors of the descension pipes are 
washed clean and cool. 


Official Opening of New Cen. 
tralized Works at Barrow-in. 


Furness 


Below the charging floor, the two descension pipes per 
bed unite and 

(1) the liquor continues its vertical descent to th: seal 
pot; 

(2) the gas is given a sudden reversal in direction of flow 
(to whirl away its solid particles), and leaves by a 
12-in. side branch fitted with a 12-in. valve, to en- 
able each bed of retorts to be readily valved-off, in 
accordance with the best retort house practice. 

The tar and liquor overflowing from the seal pots gravi- 
tate to the underground settling tank. 

A liquor cooler (or heat interchanger to boiler-feed 
water) is provided to cool the liquor from approximately 
150° Fahr. to 100° Fahr. for re-circulation (but so far, with 
six beds, this cooler has not been required, and is con- 
sequently by-passed). 

The retorts are operated by a Drakes combined charging 
and discharging machine. The coal is delivered into the 
works from an overhead siding, the wagons being dis- 
charged by a Drakes electrical tipper into a large receiving 
hopper. The coke is handled by two Drakes electrically 
driven buses, which travel over an extensive overhead 
track arranged in the yard. The buses can enter or leave 
the house at either end. 

The plant is entirely operated by British Thomson- 
Houston motors and controllers, the current being obtained 
from the Corporation supply and converted on the works. 

The whole of the contract was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., of Halifax, who sublet the descension 
system of gas offtakes to Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, 
Ltd., of Elland. The contract was commenced on Oct. 14, 
1930, and the plant started gas-making on Nov. 2, 193], 
the work having been carried out in a most satisfactory 
manner. The whole of the work has been arranged in 
accordance with the instructions and under the super- 
vision of Mr. Claude Diamond, the Engineer of the Gas 
Department of the Barrow Corporation. 


LUNCHEON SPEECHES. 


The party were then conveyed to the Town Hall, where 
luncheon was served. Councillor Holland, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Holland, presided. After the Loyal Toast 
had been honoured, 


Alderman G. BasterrietD, J.P., Chairman of the Corporation 
Health Committee and an ex-Mayor of the Borough, proposed 
the toast of the ‘‘ Gas Undertaking.’’ He referred to the com- 
petition between gas and electricity, and to the criticism in 
recent years of their local Gas Undertaking, criticism which he 
felt had been-directed in the wrong place. There had been a 
dark cloud in regard to results, but he would point dut that, 
just as the Undertaking had had its lean years, it had also 


Had fat ones, and he did not think that it owed the ratepayers 5 


anything. Their predecessors on the Town Council had taken 
a great deal more out of it for the benefit of the rates than 
they should have done, and that had to be made good to-day. 
The Committee had now centralized, rationalized, and modern- 
ized the whole of their system of gas production, by means of 
which, with efficiency and supervision, they looked forward to | 
getting good and economical results. He was not prepared to 
criticize the management when he knew they had had a derelict 
concern, handicapped by obsolete methods; but now that they 
had the best and most modern tool, they could expect some- 
thing good. The speaker continued to point out that the Gas 
Undertaking had been a very good servant to the ratepayers 
of Barrow, and he referred to his own successful use of gas for 
business purposes. Gas had not yet been fully exploited in 
its use, and it was for the engineers, the chemists, and the pro- 
ducers mutually to combine for its further development. The 
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one sinister aspect of development was the displacement of 
jabour, and in this centralization scheme 40 men were to be dis- 
placed. They must see that the social services were such that 
men so displaced could be helped in keeping fit for entry again 
into industry. 

Councillor HOLLAND, in reply, pointed out that it was not 
the fault of the present Gas Committee of the Corporation that 
the works had not been kept in a position to supply gas by 
up-to-date methods; the fault had been in the financial arrange- 
ments of the past. His Committee had had all this in mind, and 
had been anxious that the new retort house should be ready 
at the earliest possible moment, so that they could deal with other 
important matters. Now that they had got an up-to-date: plant 
they would have no excuse to make to the public that they 
were unable to give the service required. He would be failing 
in his duty, he said, if he did not mention what they owed 
to their Engineer and Manager, Mr. Diamond, for the great 
amount of work he had done. The bulk of the work in devising 
the new retort house scheme had fallen upon Mr. Diamond and 
his staff. He (the speaker) had kept in close touch with the 
scheme since the first sod was lifted, and had watched the pro- 
gress from top to bottom, and the insight had been very in- 
teresting to him. He could say that Mr. Diamond had watched 
the whole job carefully to see that the Corporation got full 
value for the money expended. The gas engineers present 
would realize and appreciate this, and also understand that 
it was a difficult job for an engineer to turn over from the 
old to the new. It was an anxious time, but, fortunately, 
everything had worked out according to plan, and everything 
had gone from the start in a satisfactory and efficient 
manner. [Applause.] The Contractors had been all that could 
be wished, and there had been an advantage in placing the 
whole contract with one firm. The Chairman, continuing, gave 
an outline of the progress of the Undertaking since the Cor- 
poration purchased it from a private company in 1868, for 
£18,951, down to the present time when the annual make of gas 
was 398,619,000 c.ft., and the amount of coal carbonized was 
27,342 tons. 

AN EXCELLENT PLANT. 


The Mayor or Barrow proposed “‘ The Contractors,’’ and 
Mr. M. T. Tuompson, of Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., replied in an 





GUIDE TO THE FORMULATION OF GUARANTEES FOR 
AND THE CARRYING OUT OF GUARANTEE TESTS 
ON COKE-OVENS.* 


Both constructors and purchasers of coke-ovens will find 
this booklet of the greatest use. It has been drawn up by 
the Coke Oven Committee concerned on the basis of the 
latest research work and practical experience and is in- 
tended to facilitate and standardize the drawing-up of con- 
tracts and guarantees in connection with coke-oven instal- 
lations. Adherence to the recommendations contained in 
it should, moreover, enable the performance of batteries 
of different types to be more readily compared than is 
possible when the procedure adopted is purely an arbitrary 
one. 

The first section is devoted to the guarantees and 
features which may form part of the contract. hese 
cover throughput of the battery, coke quality, fuel con- 
sumption, uniformity of carbonization, constructional 
materials, misuse of patented processes, tolerances, and 
guarantee test conditions. 

The second section contains general instructions for the 
carrying out of guarantee tests and detailed information 
on the individual measurements and determinations in- 
volved. This is followed by a valuable bibliography of 
the literature dealing with the subject. A further short 
section gives generalized data typical of modern installa- 
tions and deals also with the question of tolerances in the 
variation of some of the characteristics of the coal during 
the test period. A fully worked out set of calculations for 
a battery is presented, the formule required for the esti- 
mation of the radiation and convection losses being also 
given. In connection with the calculations, it is shown 
how the fuel consumption, as ascertained for the coal 
treated in the test, can be re-calculated to coal having the 
moisture content specified in the guarantees. The final 
sections deal with the determination of the grading of 
coal, the weight per c.ft. of coal, both top charged and 
cake charged, and the drum test for coke. 

Misunderstandings as between contractor and client 
should be of rare occurrence if contracts are drawn up 
and guarantee tests carried out on the lines indicated. As 
an example, it may be mentioned that the contract should 
specify a definite period (three months being suggested) 
during which the contractor may make necessary adjust- 


* Richtlinien fiir die Vergebung und Abnahme von Kokséfen. Aufgestellt 
vom Kokereiausschuss des Vereins fiir die bergbaulichen Interessen, Essen 

nd des Vereins deutscher Eisenhiittenleute, Diisseldorf. ‘eas, 1931, 
Verlag Gltickauf, G.m.b.H. Pp. 36. Price RM. 3, unbound. 
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interesting speech. He said that so far as the carbonizing plant 
was concerned they had one of the most up-to-date plants 
that could be produced, and he felt that the confidence of the 
Gas Committee would be justified by the results obtained. The 
Corporation were now in a healthy position to produce gas at 
a more economical price, and when they took into consideration 
the progress that had been made by gas they need have no 
anxiety regarding the future. They heard a great deal about 
gas being a decaying industry, but that was wrong. It was 
one of the most healthy and progressive in the country. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Thompson impressed the importance of selling the 
commodities produced by their undertakings at a price favour- 
able to the consumers of those commodities. It was most un- 
fair to use a trading undertaking for the purpose of supple- 
menting or helping the rates. If there were advantages from 
the undertaking they ought to ga to the people using the com- 
modity. Alderman Basterfield had told them about the profits 
of the gas undertaking being taken to help the rates, but if 
this profit had been reserved to keep the plant up-to-date they 
would have had the pleasure of buying gas at Barrow at a 
lower price than they were paying to-day, and the Gas Under- 
taking would not have got into its present position. Regarding 
the displacement of men, while this was unfortunate, they must 
bear in mind that thousands of other men were being employed 
in the manufacture of plants and thousands of other people were 
earning their living through the development in the uses of 
gas in one way or another. They must progress. He associated 
himself with the remarks of the Chairman respecting Mr. 


Diamond. He carried out his duties in a conscientious and 
efficient manner. He made up his mind what he wanted, and 
it was a pleasure to work for people who knew what they 
wanted. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’”?} In regard to the Chairman, he 


had been thoroughly interested in the erection of the plant. 
He was an engineer and had been a valuable help, and Barrow 
owed a great deal to him. 

Alderman Tyson submitted the toast of “‘ The Visitors,’’ and 
Mr. G. Drxon, responding, paid tribute to the Manager, Mr. 
Diamond. 


The Chairman presented the Mayoress of Barrow with a 
cut glass rose bowl as a souvenir of the occasion. 





ments and secure the optimum working conditions. Values 
to be taken for heats of combustion and specific heats 
should be specified, and definite provision should be made 
for allowances as regards the guarantees in the event of 
more than a stipulated alteration of the moisture content, 
weight per c.ft., or other properties of the coal during the 
test period. This may involve adherence either to the 
stipulated “carbonizing period or to the guaranteed 
throughput, the factor not fixed being subject to variation. 

It goes without saying that the battery must be in com- 
plete thermal equilibrium before a guarantee test is com- 
menced. 


TECHNICAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE BRIQUET- 
TING OF LIGNITE SEMI-COKE MADE BY THE FREI- 
BERG CIRCULATING GAS SYSTEM.* 


The difficulties, both economic and otherwise, in manu- 
facturing weatherproof, smokeless briquettes from lignite 
semi-coke led the author to carry out an investigation on 
the briquetting of the semi-coke obtained by the Freiberg 
circulating gas system of distillation. The monograph de- 
scribes the results obtained and is a useful contribution to 
the literature on briquetting. 

Due to the low temperature employed in the Freiberg 
process, the carbonized product contains a certain pro- 
portion of tar resins, and their presence renders possible 
the manufacture of commercially sound briquettes with 
use of no other binder than water, the optimum amount 
of which is 12—14 p.ct. The fact that briquettes can in 
this way be made is ascribed, on experimental evitlence, 
to a suitable capillary structure of the semi-coke which 
becomes altered unfavourably if the distillation tempera- 
ture has been high enough to remove all the tar. The 
various factors conducive to success—e.g., temperature and 
speed of carbonization, and method of quenching—were 
studied. The semi-coke must have a suitable grading 
which is readily achieved by grinding, and a briquetting 
pressure of 1i—12 tons per sq. in. is required. Table 
presses and roll presses are suitable machines. The bri- 
quettes are mechanically strong, weatherproof, smokeless, 
and free burning. It is shown that the extra revenue when 
the semi-coke is sold in briquette form more than covers 
the cost of briquetting, and a more readily marketable 
product is obtained. 

* Die technischen Grundlagen der Brikettierung von nach Freiberger 
Spiilgasverfahren erhaltenem Braunkohlenkoks. By H. Menzel. Mono- 
graph 28 of the series Kohle-Koks-Teer. [Halle (Saale) 1931, Wilhelm 
Knapp. Pp. VIII. + 61. Price R.M. 6.60 unbound, RM. 7.90 bound. ] 




















The Autumn General Meeting and luncheon of the 
Society of British Gas Industries was held at the Hotel 
Metropole, London, on Thursday, Nov. 19, Lord Eustace 
Percy, M.P. (President of the Society), being in the Chair 
at both functions. 


Luncheon Speeches. 


After the toast of ‘‘ The King ”’ had been honoured, 


Dr. E. W. Smiru (Chairman of the Council), proposing “‘ The 
President,” first tendered Lord Eustace Percy the hearty con- 
gratulations of all the members on the success he had achieved 
at the General Election when he obtained one of the largest 
majorities. Lord Eustace Percy was representative of the 
younger blood in politics to which the country looked in the 
future for very much help. [“‘ Hear, hear.’’] There could not 
be the slightest doubt that when the Prime Minister had to 
draw up his relatively short list of Ministers from such a long 
list of possibilities, he had great difficulty in deciding who should 
be eliminated. There could be no doubt, either, that the Prime 
Minister had his eye on the necessity for a strong opposition, 
because Lord Eustace would be one of the first to agree that 
one of the greatest dangers the country. might be faced with 
to-day was in the enormity of the majority which the new 
Government had. Therefore, having a fairly responsible Prime 
Minister, one would say that he had sufficient sanity to arrange 
automatically that there should be a very strong opposition 
possibly in his own Party. Consequently, among the leading 
lights of the younger end of the Conservative Party the Prime 
Minister had eliminated Lord Eustace Percy and had left him 
to lead the younger end of the opposition in ideas, although 
nut in voting against the policy of the Government. It was some 
satisfaction, indeed, that anyone with such ability and know- 
ledge and experience of the things that mattered in this country 
should be in the position of a free lance, to be a critic and 
to be of assistance in that direction to the Government. It was 
well known that Lord Eustace Percy had taken more particu- 
larly an interest in educational matters for many years, and 
he was looked to as being a leader to assist in the formulation 
of a still better educational policy for this country. [‘* Hear, 
hear.”’] The Gas Industry depended almost entirely on im- 
proving education, because it was one of the older industries. 
Other industries that were in competition with the Gas Indus- 
try could have young men turned out almost automatically to 
deal with these new industries and develop them, but the Gas 
Industry with its greater age and traditions had much greater 
difficulty in introducing to the Industry, and getting quickly 
effective, that type of man with the education necessary to 
enable the Industry to keep in the van of industrial develop- 
ment. . 


RESEARCH IN PERSPECTIVE. 


Continuing, Dr. Smith said he would put a question to Lord 
Eustace Percy, and he hoped a reply would be forthcoming: 
What could be done so to modify the education of technical 
men to make them more effective in the contribution they 
could make to the development of the Gas Industry? In his 
view there was a tendency to develop departmentalist types 
of education. Probably broad engineering training was the best 
type of training that was available to the Industry to-day. 
The training of the chemist or the physicist in his opinion fell 
a long way short of that which was necessary if these men 
were really going to pull the weight they should pull in the 
Gas Industry to-day. They might be first-class research men, 
but in this regard, with every respect to Prof. Smithells, a 
great deal too little care was taken in deciding who should be 
research men. Any man who got a B.Sc., if he had a good 
average ability, could stay on at the University and do research; 
but that was wrong. There should be just as stringent an ex- 
amination into a man’s capacity or ability or latent possi- 
bilities to do ‘research as there was in any of the other more 
strict professions; and he therefore asked Lord Eustace Percy 
what he thought might be done to stop this sort of fashion, 
and constructively to develop the right type of men in the right 
jobs. By ‘jobs’ he meant training as chemists or engineers 
or in some other branch. Further, in the last year or two of 
their training—indeed, all the time through their training—they 
should be given such a perspective that they appreciated the 
application of what they were learning to the industry to which 
they would be going, and thus enable them to be real practical 
men when they entered their particular industry. To-day, he 
was sorry to feel, the majority of technical men went into 
industry relieved that they had finished their education instead 
of only just beginning it. They seemed to believe that theirs 
was a subject isolated and quite apart from the Industry with 
which they were going to deal. They did not see, for instance, 
the perspective of the gasholder in the Industry as a whole; 
they did not see the perspective of the carbonizing plant in 
the Industry as a whole, and therefore the contribution which 
these men made to the Industry was so much lower in its value. 
In conclusion, Dr. Smith said he had very great pleasure in 
proposing the toast of “‘ The President,’ and in telling Lord 
Eustace Percy how proud they all were that he was President 
of the Society for the second year. 


Society of British Gas Industries 
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News VALUE OF INDUSTRY. 


Lord Eustace Percy, responding to the toast, assured those 
present that there had been no collusion between himse!f and 
Dr. Smith in putting the questions that had been put to him, 
Indeed, so little collusion had there been that he was utterly 
incapable of answering the questions on this occasion. He had 
tried to answer them on other occasions, and had evet gone 
to the length of trying to write a book on the subject. Referring 
to the first part of Dr. Smith’s speech, Lord Eustace said he 
wished to say at once that there was- no question of himself 
being a member of any sort of opposition to the present Govern- 
ment. [Laughter.] Reference had been made to the General 
Election, and the one impression which he had carried away 
from that was that the people of this country expect that both 
business men and politicians should exhibit towards industry 
that concreteness of mind which Dr. Smith wanted to see ip 
his chemists, and he believed that the people of this country 
wanted, as never before, to know about the facts and possibilities 
of industry. [‘‘ Hear, hear.” ] Industry, if he might suggest 
it to the Press, was news at the present moment as it never 
was before. The besetting sin of all politicians and of some 
business men was to talk of tariffs as if they were so many 
strains and stresses on so many inanimate objects, but the 
significant thing about the last Election was that the man who 
talked about the effect of tariffs, as if the effect of tariffs was 
something as obscure as any one of the propositions of the first 
bood of Euclid, was vocal as usual but was out of date. Tariffs 
he himself, and no doubt the majority of those present, be- 
lieved to be essentially the first step to any national recon- 
struction; nevertheless, tariffs were not stresses and strains 
imposed on inanimate objects. The President of the Board of 
Trade had said only on the previous day that the industry of 
to-morrow was never the same as the industry of yesterday. 
The electors at the last Election had definitely rejected any 
idea of the Government controlling or dictating to industry, 
On the other hand, to him the significance of the Election was 
that the country expected the Government, as a focus, as it 
were, of the whole industrial life of the nation, to tell the people 
of the country, through the Press and with the co-operation 
of the Press, what the industry of the country was prepared to 
do. Industrial Associations like the Society of British Gas In- 
dustries had the responsibility of formulating their general 
ideas and their general objectives, and of saying what they 
think they could contribute to the great task of national re- 
construction. The questions which Dr. Smith had put to him 
were questions of the same kind. What could the schools of 
the country do to co-operate with industry in a mobilized plan 
of thought? There was a tremendous demand on the part of 
all teachers and all demonstrators of education, to be told 
exactly what the nation expected of them, to be asked by the 
nation to mobilize themselves for certain definite objects. The 
responsibility of teachers and of industrial associations was to 
clear their minds and then to formulate views as to what they 
could do on certain assumptions as to Government action. 


Past-PRESIDENTS. 


Alderman GeorGe CLaRK, proposing ‘‘ The Past-Presidents,” 
and coupling with the toast the name of Prof. Smithells, said 
the Society of British Gas Industries was not a trade organiza- 
tion in the true sense of the term, but a combination of the 
various industries that make up the supply industry to the 
Gas Industry. _The Society was fortunate during the many 
years of its existence in having had some distinguished men 
as Presidents. There were men of science like Prof. Smithells, 
great industrialists like Sir Arthur Duckham, Lord Weir, Sir 
Robert Hadfield, and Lord Melchett, and several others; and 
it was because of the help these men had given to the Society 
that it was so strong to-day. Further, it was through the 
assistance so given that it was made manifest among the great 
industries of the country that the Society represented the Gas 
Industry. It was felt that the Gas Industry had not taken its 
proper place among the industries of the country. Others had 
gone ahead and the Gas Industry was having to fight as it did. 
However, it was fighting successfully, and was gradually get- 
ting into its right position for being acknowledged by the Press 
and also by its competitors. The B.C.G.A. was also doing a 
great deal in this connection. Prof. Smithells was President 
of the Society in 1911-12, and he had been one of the best friends 
of the Society. _None of the Past-Presidents had attended the 
meetings and discussions of the Society more frequently than 
Prof. Smithells, and nobody was more welcome at the meetings 
of the Society, because no one had served the Gas Industry 
on the scientific side more thoroughly or better than Prof. 
Smithells. 

Prof. A. SmrrHetis, F.R.S., responding to the toast, said it 
was always a great pleasure to come among the members of 
that great inextinguishable industry, the Gas Industry, and 
to meet so many old friends. He assured them on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues, the Past-Presidents, that he greatly 
appreciated the opportunity of saying a few words. A great deal 
had been said by Lord Eustace Percy and by his old friend Dr. 
Smith which tempted the garrulousness of an ancient professor 
like himself, but he would resist that temptation, at any rate 
in public. [Laughter.] He hoped to have an opportunity of 
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dealing with Dr. Smith afterwards. [Renewed laughter.] 
This was the first opportunity he had had of meeting Lord 
Eustace Perey in the Society of British Gas Industries since 
he did the Society the great honour of accepting the Presi- 
dency. He did not wish to add in any uncomfortable way 
to the laudations which had been poured on Lord Eustace. 
but he had most recently seen him in connection with the cele- 
brations at the Royal Institution of the greatest discovery made 
within that Institution by Faraday, and it could be imagined 
how much the great success of those centenary celebrations was 
due to the manner in which they were presided over by a mem- 
ber of the great House which had for so long identified itself 
with the Royal Institution. All the members of the Society 
rejoiced to see in the office of President of the Society a man 
who had done as much as Lord Eustace Percy had done in the 
great cause of education. In conclusion, Prof. Smithells said 
that on various occasions the Past-Presidents had been referred 
to in various degrees of superlativeness. For instance, he re- 
membered Mr. Goodall once saying that the Past-Presidents 
were a very respectable body, and on behalf of the respectable 
men he would say they were extremely grateful. [Laughter.] 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


The first business of the meeting was the presentation 
by Dr. E. W. Smith, as Chairman of the Council, of a re- 
port of the Society’s work during the past six months. 


Report of the Chairman of the Council. 


The Society is much indebted to its President, the Right 
Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., for the very able and 
valuable Address he presented at the Annual Meeting in 
May, in which he reviewed the industrial situation and 
suggested how the problems might be solved. The Society 
is indeed fortunate that Lord Eustace Percy is continuing 
in office as President for a second year. ‘ 

The Society offers its congratulations to its President, 
Lord Eustace Percy, and to two of its Past-Presidents, 
Viscount Ednam and the Marquess of Hartington, on their 
election as Members of the new Parliament. 

Joint Lighting Committee.—At the suggestion of the 
Society an important Committee has now been set up on 
which the various bodies in the Gas Industry are repre- 
sented, and it is hoped that much useful work will be the 
outcome. 

International Illumination Congress.—The Congress, at 
which the Society was well represented, was a pronounced 
success. The floodlighting of London and important pro- 
vincial centres was an outstanding feature, and was an 
object lesson of the value of gas for lighting and illumina- 
tion. Some important papers were contributed by the Gas 
Industry, and the Society presented a paper on “ Lighting 
of Factories and other large Buildings.’’ The Society is 
indebted to the Editorial Staff of the British Commercial 
Gas Association for the very valuable assistance given in 
the preparation of the paper. 

Central Gas Safety Advisory Board.—The Society has 
co-operated with the other bodies in the Gas Industry in 
the constitution of the Board which has now been 
approved. 

British Industries Fair, Birmingham, 1932.—The Society, 
in co-operation with the other bodies in the Gas Industry, 
is again organizing a Gas Industries Section at the Fair 
next year. Arrangements are now well in hand, and 
practically all the space available has been allotted. 

A Joint Conference is again being arranged to be held 
during the Fair, when important addresses will be de- 
livered by leaders in the Industry. 

The Information Bureau provided by members of the 
Heavy Sections of the Society in conjunction with the 
British Commercial Gas Association which proved such an 
outstanding feature at this year’s Fair is to be continued 
next year. 

British Engineering Standards Association.—The As- 
sociation has recently set up a Technical Committee on 
Fans on which the Society is represented. 

Retort Setters.—The Agreement between Section 1 and 
the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers con- 
tinues to work satisfactorily. 

Repairs to Gasholders.—The Joint Committee of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers and the Society has drawn up 
and submitted to the Home Office a suggested list of Regu- 
lations in regard to safety precautions in repair of gas- 
holders. The matter is now under consideration by the 
Home Office. 

Exhibitions and Advertising.—The arrangements in con- 
nection with exhibitions and advertising have proved to 
work very satisfactorily, and the members have expressed 
their appreciation of the help given by the Council in con- 
nection with these matters. 

Coal.—The relations of members of Section 14 with the 
G:s Industry generally have remained throughout the year 
of a cordial character, no matters having arisen that do 
noi lend themselves to amicable adjustment as between 
the parties concerned. 

City and Guilds of London Institute.—The Prizes in the 
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City and Guilds of London Institute in the recent examina- 
tions in Gas-Works Practice, Gas Supply Practice, and Gas 
Fitting have been duly awarded and announced in the 
Technical Press. 

Gas Salesmen’s Circles.—As no technical papers were 
submitted by the Gas Salesmen’s Circles for the 1930-31 
Session, there were no competitors for the Society’s Gold 
Medal, which has therefore not been awarded. It is hoped 
that for the 1931-82 Session some good technical papers 
will be submitted. 


Dr. SmitH concluded by moving the adoption of the 
Report. 

Mr. Frank WEstT, seconding, said there was no necessity 
for him to make any comments on the very complete state- 
ment presented by Dr. Smith. Naturally, the Report did 
not represent in detail anything like the amount of work 
that had been carried out during the past six months by 
the Council. 

The Chairman’s Report was then unanimously adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


I shall be excused, I am sure, if what remarks I have 
to make to-day are designed to be of interest to the Gas 
Industry as a whole, rather than be of particular interest 
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Dr. Smith received his scientific training at Manchester University, 
where he took the Honours Chemistry Course. After holding an 
appointment as Research Chemist to the Research Committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, on the Thermal Efficiency of Gas 
Fires, he held a position as Physicist, and subsequently as Chief 
Chemist, of the Birmingham Gas Department until 1920. He 
organized the fuel side of one of the largest Government Rolling 
Mills. In 1917 he was made a Doctor of Science of Manchester 
University. In 1920 he joined the staff of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies, in which organization he at present holds the position 
of Technical Director. He was Joint Technical Secretary of the 
World Power Conference held in London in 1928, and Technital 
Adviser to the Area Gas Committee. Among his present activities 
in connection with fuel may be mentioned the following: Hon. 
Secretary of the Joint Fuel Committee ; Chairman of the Fuel 
Committee of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Chairman of the 
Society of British Gas Industries; Member of Council of the Insti- 
tute of Fuel; Member of Council of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers; Chairman of the Tar Sub-Committee of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers; and Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers relating to Gas for Clinical Purposes. 


to the Society of British Gas Industries of which I am 
pleased to be Chairman—for the time bemg. 

The Society is proud to be considered an essential and 
integral part of the Great British Gas Industry. There is 
no other Industry more efficiently carried on than the Gas 
Industry. It is not only an example to all other of the 
public services, but it leads the way among those other 
industries that cannot be so designated. The capitalized 
value of all gas undertakings is over £200,000,000, and if 
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the capital represented by the contractual side of the In- 
dustry be included, it cannot be less than £250,000,000. 
The number of employees engaged in the production of 
gas, gas equipment, its distribution, and sales exceeds 
150,000. 

It should need no argument to convince anyone that 
this is one of Britain’s greatest and most important indus- 
tries. As such, it has responsibilities of no mean order 
to the community. As such, it has rights that cannot be 
overlooked or pushed aside as of little import. 

I think it can be safely said, even by its detractors, 
and there are not many, that as regards its responsibilities 
it has carried these out in a way that commands nothing 
but praise. A failure in the gas supply or even defective 
service is almost unheard of. 

This result has been achieved through sound administra- 
tion, faithful service, adequate technical development, and 
a system of public control which, though often irksome, 
has, taking the long view, been of considerable assistance 
to the Industry. 


PROGRESSIVE EVOLUTION. 


But in administration and technique there is always 

opportunity for progressive evolution and development. 
This has undoubtedly been utilized to a very large extent. 
The same cannot be said of the system of public control. 
The conditions and regulations that were suitable for the 
Industry sixty years ago are not at all suitable under 
modern industrial conditions to-day. The original regula- 
tions were designed to protect the consumer. To-day the 
consumer requires to be protected from the regulations. 
U nfortunately, that is the inherent difficulty of blind ‘‘ pro- 
tection.’ 
. It must be adjusted to the needs of the majority; just 
as the Army or the policeman is available to protect all 
classes in the community, so gas legislation should be so 
designed as to give protection to all classes of consumer. 
It is very doubtful whether under modern conditions of 
industry the consumer requires much of the protection that 
legislation tries to give. Gas undertakings, municipally 
owned, in desiring to extend their business are forced by 
economic circumstances and competition to aim at the 
highest efficiency and the production of satisfactory gas at 
the lowest cost, profits being taboo. Those gas under- 
takings that are company-owned have the same aims and 
ihe extra incentive in that the lower the price of gas can 
be reduced, the greater the payable dividends will be. 


Gas LeGciIsLaATION Requires Re-MopELLInc. 


But to-day’s legislation is restrictive. There is little 
play for enterprise and commercial development. The 
whole of gas legislation requires re-modelling. The Indus- 
try is ready for it; it has been ready and waiting a 
long time. I believe the country is ready for it. I know 
that our leaders in the Industry are straining every nerve 
in this direction. I feel certain that if the powers-that-be 
in departmental circles are requested by a united Industry 
to put forward legislative proposals of a broad, compre- 
hensive type, designed for the good of British industry in 
general and the Gas Industry in particular, they will not 
be lightly cast aside. 

If our objective is freedom of action and the production 
of gas at the lowest possible price, is everything that is 
practicable being done within the Industry itself to achieve 
this end? I think not. Ours would be indeed a perfect 
Industry if it were. 

I come second to none in my pride in the Industry. As 
I have already said, I believe it to be among the most 
efficiently run industries of the country. It stands head 
and shoulders above most other industries; but how does 
its present position compare with what it might be if only 
the good work of our various organizations were even fur- 
ther extended? 

Great Britain has seen many changes in the last fifty 
years. The whole character of our national life has been 
revolutionized. Ideas have changed, perspective has 
changed, our ideas of social duties and obligations have 
changed. The socialism of fifty years ago is diehard con- 
servatism to-day. Is this evolutionary transition to stop 
here and now? Is it likely? Our objective as a nation 
should be to profit by the lessons of the past, and after 

gauging the requirements of to-day, and as far as possible 
the not-too-far-distant future, so direct the course of events 
and the flood of current ideas that we achieve results that 
are for the common good. 

But what of our Industry; are we in the van, or are we 
just keeping step with the crowd? It is incontrovertible 
we are well in the van. If that were not the case, what 
else explains our sound technical and commercial position 
in spite of the most intense competition from newer sources 
of light and energy that are developed from time to time? 

We are in a state of evolution, of transition. Although 
to-day each individual gas undertaking is still a law unto 
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itself, there has been a move in recent years to get togethe; 
for the common good. This is well exemplified in the work 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the formation of the 
B.C.G.A., the National Gas Council, and many other sy). 
sidiary bodies. 

These organizations are largely educational and ad; isory, 
Their work is invaluable, but much more requires to |p 
done, as no one would venture to say that limits of ¢9. 
operation on the administrative, technical, propaanda, 
and sales sides have been by any means reached, as I shall 
endeavour to show later. 

No industry is more fortunate than ours in the way in 
which its publicity and propaganda are handled. It js 
well known that we are envied in the service that is rep. 
dered by the British Commercial Gas Association. Its 
leaders also are national leaders. The work of the Editorial 
Department is varied, concise, and effective. It is being 
more and more appreciated and utilized. Perhaps its most 
useful work is less known. Its future value will depend 
more and more on the ideas: put into it by the members, 
and not so much on what is got out of it. 


RESEARCH IN THE INDUSTRY. 


No part of the Industry has advanced at as great a rate 
as the Institution. All technical development is concen- 
trated in the Institution. Through co-operation and dis- 
cussion it provides an impetus to individual development 
and research which would be neither so voluminous nor so 
productive but for the facilities provided by the Institu- 
tion. 

I hope the time will come when it will have its own full- 
time director of research supervising all the research work 
of the Institution wherever it may be carried out, and 
keeping in close touch with all other work that may be 
going on within the Industry. 

Practically every main technical activity of the Industry 
is being given attention by a special Research Committee 
of the Institution. If one desired to indicate obvious 
omissions, one might mention coke and industrial gas, two 
of the most vital subjects occupying the minds of gas engi- 
neers to-day. 

The query is sure to be in the minds of some, What is 
the Society of British Gas Industries doing to advance 
progress in the Gas Industry? Is it carrying its full load? 
Couid it do more? 

This year for the first time members of the Society with 
the proper technical qualifications have been admitted to 
full membership of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Many of our members have been admitted. In the past, 
collaboration has been through Joint Committees, co- 
option, or by special invitation our members have rendered 
valuable technical service to the Industry by such means. 
To-day, all the engineering sides of the Industry can work 
through the Institution. 


CHEMISTS AND THE INSTITUTION. 


But, and I know. you will expect me to ask this ques- 
tion, Why not the Chemists? Cannot the Institution 
admit them? We are hoping. I have no doubt in my mind 
that it will be of enormous value, direct and indirect, if 
a means can be devised for including in one technical insti- 
tution all those who are fully qualified as technicians within 
the Industry. 

Out of the nature of things, it is essential that individual 
companies should develop their own proprietary equipment 
in order to place it at the disposal of the Industry. The 
development of the gas fire, the cooker, the water heater, 
carbonizing plants, and much other equipment has done 
at least as much for the development of the Gas Industry 
as any of the other activities that can be called to mind. 
The Industry is where it is to-day largely as a result of 
the enterprise of appliance manufacturers. 

On the other hand, appliance manufacturers spend very 
large sums in advertising in the Daily and Technical Press, 
and commensurate with the sums spent so effectively by 
the British Commercial Gas Association. The amount of 
literature provided by appliance manufacturers is also very 
extensive. 

The members of the Society also shoulder the lion’s 
share of the expense attached to the National Exhibitions. 
The outstanding activity in this connection is our part in 
the British Industries Fair at Birmingham in co-operation 
with the British Commercial Gas Association and the City 
of Birmingham Gas Department. The Gas Section is the 
most attractive, the largest, and the best organized 
Section in the Fair. It gives the lie to the myth that 
ours is a dying Industry. Gas leads, others follow. It will 
be our fault if any gain on us. 

The question as to the responsibilities of the Society to 
the Industry is continuously receiving the attention of 
our members, and it may be taken as certain that we «re 
more than anxious to carry our fair load, and more, to the 
limit of our capacity. 

T should like to touch lightly on a few aspects of the 
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Industry’s activities to which I have given a considerable 
amount of thought for some time past. They are: Coke, 
Tar, Industrial Gas, and the Technical Press. 

1 am convinced there is no more important group of 
subjects within the Industry. On how they are handled 
will largely depend its future. 


CoKE. 


Financially this is the most important material which 
has to be disposed of, other than gas, by the Gas En- 
gineer. Broadly speaking there is half a ton of coke avail- 
able for sale from every ton of coal_ carbonized. This 
quantity is increased or reduced depending on the amount 
of coke required for heating the retort settings. The less 
that is required for this and other purposes on the works, 
the more coke there will be for sale. It is important there- 
fore that as little coke as possible shall be utilized on the 
works, and that the highest efficiencies of utilization shall 
be ensured. , 

It is also important that the quantity of material for 
which there is a poorer sale shall be kept down to the 
lowest possible figure. Consequently the methods em- 
ployed in breaking coke, and in producing coke, should be 
carefully considered from the point of view of breeze pro- 
duction, 

It is well known that I hold the view that there is almost 
an unlimited market for well made coke for domestic pur- 
poses. The amount of coal used annually in this way is 
nearly 40 million tons. The amount of coke available for 
sale from the Gas Industry alone does not reach more than 
9 million tons. 

There is a definite demand for a substitute for coal that 
shall be easily ignitible, have an attractive appearance 
when in use, and be clean. Some undertakings find a 
ready sale for coke for domestic purposes. But coke has 
not yet been generally accepted as being a reasonable sub- 
stitute for coal. It is in competition with a very small 
proportion of low-temperature material, with gas fires and 
electric radiators, but coal is still its chief competitor. 

The problems that have to be solved if coke is to be more 
generally used come under the headings of, first, technique, 
and, secondly, sales organization. 

As regards technique, coke should contain less than 5 
p.ct. of moisture, it should contain less than 8 p.ct. of ash, 
and it should be sized for the particular purpose for which 
it is to be used. I am convinced that it would pay the Gas 
Industry to ensure these three requirements. Coal should 
be bought low in ash. It is not sufficiently realized. that 
extra money paid for clean coal is returned to the under- 
taking in many directions: 


(1) There is the reduced transport charge per. latent 
therm in the coal purchased. 

) There is less ash to be handled from the producers. 

) The number of therms produced per ton of coal is 
increased. 

4) The tar yield is increased. 

5) A higher price can undoubtedly in time be obtained 
for the coke. 


In the past the Gas Industry has unfortunately to some 
extent been the dumping ground for high ash coals. 

As regards moisture in coke, I do not think any pro- 
gressive Gas Engineer is so shortsighted as to disagree 
with me on this matter. 

The question of sizing of coke is a much more difficult 
problem. Until the Industry has some consensus of view 
as to what the consumer requires, there will continue to be 
difficulties under this head. This is not so much a techni- 
cal problem as one of sales administration. A great deal 
has been done in recent years to encourage the centraliza- 
tion of the control of sales, particularly in the London 
area. I feel that much more requires to be done. Coke 
justifies a specialized sales organization quite as much as 
gas, sulphate of ammonia, or benzole. I should like to see 
the country divided into areas—say, half-a-dozen in num- 
ber—each with its own coke sales organization, working 
for domestic purposes where necessary with the coke oven 
industry. Eventually every gas undertaking in such co- 
operative sales organizations would have to work to a 
broad specification. To begin with this specification would 
not be too rigid. As it became practicable it would be 
tightened up. Undertakings would be obligated to pur- 
chase the cleanest coals that were available, and insistence 
would be made on the collieries to do more coal cleaning. 

The central organization would watch the deliveries for 
water content, and would check up on sizing. Cut-throat 
competition would be reduced, and pirate sales among gas 
undertakings would be controllable. 

Reverting to the technical side, I am of the opinion that 
the Institution of Gas Engineers could gradually get to- 
gether all the information that is available for the guidance 
of their members concerning all the technical aspects of 
coke production, preparation, and utilization. It is con- 
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ceivable that research could be carried out on behalf of the 
Institution on the conditions. that should hold for the best 
utilization of coke for various domestic purposes. Coke 
made on different types of carbonizing plant requires each 
its own consideration. A clearer conception could be ob- 
tained as to the significance of figures quoted for different 
types of screening plants. In fact a great deal of very 
valuable work could be carried out on behalf of the Gas 
Industry in connection with the utilization of coke. There 
is no direction in which sound technical work would pay 
better. 
Tar. 


Next to coke this is financially the most important so- 
called bye-product of the Industry. In recent years the 
whole horizon of the tar market has changed. Not only 
has the main bulk of the tar made in the Gas Industry 
been changed in its characteristics, but the directions in 
which tar and its products are used have also undergone 
very radical changes. To-day there are very poor creosote 
and pitch markets. There is a good demand for benzole, 
solvent naphtha, and tar acids. In this last respect this 
demand is likely to be increased in future years. 

The greatest change has been in the application of tar to 
the roads. It can safely be said that if it were not for the 
revolution that has taken place in road surfacing, largely 
by the use of tar, the motor industry as it exists to-day 
would be impossible. We can all of us remember the dust 
that was created when motor transport was in its infancy, 
and even to-day, where tar is not used, we occasionally 
have demonstrations of the evils that would accrue if there 
were no such thing as tar. Unfortunately science has not 
yet indicated what characteristics prepared tar should 
have, if it is to give entire satisfaction when applied to the 
road. I have no fear of the competition from bitumen. 
It does not need to be a serious rival. If in recent years 
trouble has come from this direction, it is largely because 
they have a standardized material with which to deal, and 
the producers of tar have been multitudinous, and it has 
not been possible to ensure standardization. 

It is otten stated that vertical retort tar has been the 
chief cause of the difficulty of standardization. There is 
no doubt it has had a lot to do with it. But vertical retort 
tar has been available for a sufficiently long time to allow 
of the tar experts solving this difficulty. I have reason to 
believe that in more than one direction the difficulty has 
been solved. 

Fundamentally the idea of co-operative tar selling organ- 
izations should be sound, but I believe the idea requires 
extension. Some of these organizations are prosecuting 
with great keenness and ability most valuable work, having 
for their aim the development of new products, of modified 
products, and a better road tar, which cannot help but 
make itself felt for the good of the Industry. I wonder 
whether there is enough real co-operation between these 
co-operative schemes. Taking the broad view, what is 
good for the Industry is good for them, and what is good 
for them should be good for the Industry. Is it not possi- 
ble that if these co-operative organizations got together 
and pooled their knowledge and experience and results, a 
quicker advance would be made over the whole country? 
But before this can be done it is advisable, although not 
essential, that every undertaking making tar should be 
part of the co-operative scheme. Is it not possible that 
there can be a national interest developed in this matter 
within the Gas Industry—a Gas Industry interest rather 
than a local interest? It should be possible. 

As regards bitumen, in so far as it has been employed in 
the form of blends and mixtures, I believe it has already 
been demonstrated that what might be called artificial 
bitumens can be produced from tar at a lower cost than 
bitumen itself. 

{ know that a number of tar interests are quite prepared 
to pool all their knowledge and experience on these things 
for the good of the Industry as a whole. Cannot this atti- 
tude become general? 


INDUSTRIAL Gas. 


We are all glad to know that the National Gas Council 
are developing the attack on the industrial gas field with 
much vigour. The Industry appreciates the availability 
of the knowledge and experience gained by some of the 
larger undertakings. This subject is such an outstandingly 
important one that I feel that it merits a very specialized 
attack of a much more comprehensive character than has 
so far been admitted. America, Germany, and France can 
teach us a lot. Might I suggest that the expense entailed 
in sending a competent deputation to these three countries 
to study the subject as a whole would be amply repaid. If 
within a reasonable time Parliament allows a greater flexi- 
bility in the method of charging for gas, a great impetus 
will be given to the development of the use of town gas for 
industrial purposes. But that is not sufficient. It seems 


to me a pity that we should do any research of our own in 
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connection with the application of town gas for specialized 
purposes if there is any information available in other 
countries which could be utilized at once. I should like to 
see an active industrial gas technical committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers brought into being, working 
in conjunction with any other specialists that might be 
available. 
TECHNICAL PREss. 


There is no more powerful body, for good or evil, than 
the Press. The Gas Industry is fortunate in having the 
Technical Press it has. It forms a platform for the dis- 
cussion of important technical and commercial problems, 
and it forms an outlet for the expression of ideas which 
may not in some cases create discussion. Some of us 
marvel at the knowledge and insight displayed in the 
editorials appearing in all our papers. We some of us 
suspect that, very wisely, the editors have a call on special- 
ists to assist them in writing some of these articles. If 
that be so it is a very wise provision. But occasionally 
matters are discussed which indicate a lack of touch with 
what is going on, and a lack of touch with the interests 
involved. I have always found it myself of great ad- 
vantage, on the few occasions when it has been necessary, 
to take into my confidence the Technical Press, and I feel 
that just as in other industries and Government Depart- 
ments, and in all large organizations, it is found useful 
periodically to review in a confidential way the work of 
the particular industry concerned, so I believe it might do 
good if periodically the Technical Press were to be invited 
to a meeting with the ‘“‘ powers that be,’’ when the latter 
would put before the representatives of the Technical 
Press, in a way which would inspire confidence, a short 
statement concerning the policy of the Industry on out- 
standing matters. This is no new suggestion. It is a 
matter of routine in many other directions. We then have 
the Press and the Industry going forward together with a 
co-ordinated aim. 

It will be realized that I have taken many liberties with 
the privilege that I have as Chairman of this Society in the 
preparation of the Annual Address. 

I feel that we as an Industry have had a great past, have 
an important present, and a still greater future. I feel 
that the Industry needs to develop more rapidly along 
lines of co-operation and co-ordination, and that they will 
be brought about by developing within the Industry a 
greater and greater confidence, not only in the Industry 
itself. but in one another. We not only require confidence 
in our leaders—and this we have to a very large measure— 
but our leaders require to have confidence in the rank and 
file, and any policy that may be propounded will depend 
in the ultimate on this question of confidence. 


The PRESIDENT in calling for discussion upon the Chair- 
man’s Address, expressed his own and the members’ in- 
debtedness to Dr. Smith for the comprehensive survey he 
had given of the immediate problems before the Gas In- 
dustry as a whole, and the number of new suggestions he 
had put forward. He expressed his regret that the de- 
mands of the House of Commons rendered it necessary for 
him to leave at this point, and he asked Prof. Smithells to 
take the Chair. 

On the motion of Dr. Smrru a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Lord Eustace Percy for having presided at the 
luncheon and at the opening of the meeting. 


Discussion. 


Prof. SMITHELLS, in taking the chair, said he had listened 
to the Address, as he listened to all good addresses, with great 
interest and great respect. He had known Dr. Smith since his 
early days when he began the first real scientific study of the 
gas fire, and he had watched Dr. Smith’s career ever since 
with great interest. Dr. Smith had gone from one point to 
another and always on the upward scale. Personally he was 
interested in many of the problems raised, but one thing he 
learned in early life was not to talk about things without knowing 
them pretty thoroughly to begin with; and, of course, most of 
what Dr. Smith had said was outside his (the speaker’s) pro- 
vince. So far as research work was concerned, however, those 
who were concerned with the Leeds University were always 
ready to listen to advice, and they were not so parochial as 
to believe that they were the last perfection attainable in con- 
nection with industrial research. He believed it would be found 
in the future, as had been the case in the past, that at Leeds 
University they were always ready to listen attentively to sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

Mr. R. B. HopcGson, proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Smith 
for his lucid and valuable Address, said it was one which they 
all expected from him. It was full of thought and argument, 
and one which would call forth a great deal of discussion that 
would be helpful to the Society generally. Many of them had 
known Dr. Smith for a considerable time, although he was quite 
a young man. They had known him almost since he was a 
youth, but he was a young man who always had ambitions 
backed up by character and brains; and as a result he was in 
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a very honourable position in the Gas Industry. Dr. Smith was 
one to whom all in the Industry looked for guidance ani diree. 
tion and help whenever there were technical or scientific diff. 
culties; and as one who had gone to him frequently |e coyj 
personally say that Dr. Smith had always given of his best. 
Therefore, the Society was to be congratulated in having hin 
as Chairman of the Council. 


VERTICAL PURIFIERS. 


Although there was so much to discusss in the Address, jt 
was not his intention to speak particularly of anything that had 
been advocated by Dr. Smith. They had been accustomed 
lately to have papers dealing generally with the manufactur. 
ing side of the Gas Industry. The Society was a Society of 
manufacturers rather than an association dealing with the 
chemical and industrial sides of gas. Dr. Smith had meationed 
in his Address that America, Germany, and France could teach 
us a good deal. Some of them had had the privilege o! seeing 
what other countries were doing; and if a personal note could 
be excused he would like to say that only last week he had 
been in Germany investigating one or two things which: it was 
thought might be useful to his Company. He had had the 
privilege of visiting one of the large areas where they were 
producing gas in bulk from coke ovens. As a manufacturer 
and as one interested particularly in the manufacture of plant, 
he had seen there a purification plant capable oi dealing with 
42 million c.ft. of gas per day. He asked them to visualize 
that huge quantity of gas purified per day. The purifiers were 
enclosed in a building 53 m. long by 22 m. wide. They were 
vertical purifiers, and he was not aware that this system had 
been adopted in this country. Im spite of the fact that this 
huge quantity of gas was passing through these purifiers per 
day, there were practically no men about the place, and very 
little power seemed to be absorbed. The cooling of the gas 
was by refrigeration, and the whole thing called for the atten- 
tion of gas engineers in this country, because if the gas “ grid” 
developed here this was a system which might well be adopted. 
He would give some of the working costs, and this matter might 
be looked into later. 

Mr. Frank West, who seconded the vote of thanks, said the 
opinions expresséd in the Address were an encouragement to 
everyone of them to continue to do their best for the great Gas 
Industry. The questions involved in the Address had been put 
in such a manner that “‘ he who runs may read.”’ It was mani- 
fest from the Address how vital the Gas Industry was to health 
and comfort and economy, and also to the trade of the country; 
and it was manifest also that Dr. Smith was doing his utmost 
to keep it in that position in the future. One of the useful 
functions of the Chairman of a Society was, might he say, to 
“ ginger up”’ the organization over which he presided, and there 
was little doubt that Dr.:Smith had done a little ‘‘ gingering 
up ” in the Gas Industry. There was much in the Address with 
which they would all agree. One of the matters mentioned was 
tar. At a Congress earlier in the week a very fine paper* had 
been read dealing with some considerations affecting the use of 
tar for road purposes; and this, together with the discussion 
upon it, contained a great deal of information. It carried the 
discussion into the customers’ camp, and the information on 
tar given by Dr. Smith in his Address was of a similar char- 
acter, and should be of the greatest possible use in extending 
business and providing solutions to some of the problems which 
had to be faced. 

LEGISLATION. 


Mr. R. J. Mrtpourne remarked that the question of the modifi- 
cation of gas legislation which was very much in the forefront 
so far as the Industry was concerned at the present time had, 7 
unfortunately, been shelved from time to time. The National P 
Gas Council had devoted an enormous amount of energy in | 
trying to push that matter forward, and it had been hoped that 
in the last Parliament, or even the Parliament before, the Gas 
Industry would have got some measure of relief from the anti- 
quated legislation under which it was operating. Probably the 
principal item which called for revision was the question of 
charging for gas. The chief competitor of the Gas Industry | 
was able to offer terms in such a way that the actual cost of 
the commodity supplied was not actually revealed to the cus- 
tomer. There was what was called a two-part tariff; and he | 
was quite sure that if the Gas Industry had an opportunity of 
revising its scale of charges somewhat on these lines, it would 
recelve an enormous impetus. He was conscious of the fact that 
many gas undertakings—mostly municipal, and even one or two 
companies—had, in a measure, taken the law into their own | 
hands and had introduced a new system of charging which had | 
been beneficial to them. a 

The fact that Dr. Smith referred with satisfaction to the ex- | 
tension of the Institution of Gas Engineers’ membership gave | 
him the opportunity of congratulating Dr. Smith on having | 
been the first contractor to be elected to the Council of the | 
Institution. There was little doubt that his services there would | 
be very much appreciated, and would be to the advantage of | 
the deliberations of that body. There had been an infusion of 
new blood into the Institution which in due time would be re- | 
flected in the work of the Committees some of whose work dealt 
with the structural part of the apparatus with which the gas 
engineer was concerned. Moreover, the Institution itself would 
recognize that the wider opening they had given to the door, | 
and the additional technical men which this would bring into | 
the Institution, would enable an extension of the Committees 
and their research work to the advantage of the Industry «s 4 





* See later pages of to-day’s ‘‘ JoURNAL."’ 
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hole. He endorsed all the Chairman had said with regard to 
research, because this was a matter which profoundly affected 
the members of the Society in common with all members of the 
Industry. 

INDUSTRIAL Gas. 


Mr. ALEXANDER COMLEY said the Society had, in Dr. Smith, 
that rare combination of scientific and technical equipment 
with a broad grasp of commercial and industrial problems. It 
was very rare indeed to find a man so well equipped on the 
technical and scientific side, and also able to deal, as Dr. Smith 
was, with the big industrial and commercial problems with which 
the Gas Industry as a whole was faced. Dr. Smith, however, 
had other qualifications, not the least of which was that all his 
pronouncements, whether one agreed with them or not, made 
one sit up and take notice. Criticism was almost uncalled for 
so far as the present Address was concerned, but having regard 
to the fact that all things in this world have a relative value 
he would suggest that the heading in the paper of “‘ Industrial 
Gas’ should have come before the heading ‘‘ Coke,’’ for the 
reason that the chief requirement of the Gas Industry to-day 
was the promotion of the production of its chief commodity, 
which, of course, was gas. Whether that could be brought 
about by a large extension of the sale of gas for industrial uses 
was a matter primarily for the Industry itself, but he suggested 
there was an immense field awaiting development in that direc- 
tion. Incidentally, he noticed that few commodities presented 
such a wide variation in price as gas; and that in itself seemed 
to suggest the need for some further co-operation in the direc- 
tion of the distribution of gas. .The cost of gas varied from 
ts. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to 15d., and this certainly suggested the 
possibility of further progress on the lines of what for a better 
name was called rationalization. 

As to the question of the disposal of coke that would follow 
the further production of gas, he ventured to, suggest to Dr. 
Smith and to the Industry as a whole that it was doing very 
well indeed at the moment in the disposal of its coke. The 
amount of coal used annually for domestic purposes was in the 
region of 40 million tons. A great deal of that eventually would 
be taken by the Gas Industry through its sales of coke; and, 
incidentally, one of the most prolific and forceful agencies for 
the sale of coke would be when they prohibited the emission 
of dense volumes of black smoke. When it was remembered 
that the Industry was: annually disposing of some 9 million tons 
of coke, they should feel it was doing very well, because the 
Gas Industry as a whole was only carbonizing about 18 million 
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tons of coal, so that the quantity of coke disposed of was nearly 
the maximum. Moreover, this was in the face of competition 
from electricity, furnace coke, anthracite, and the other heating 
agencies. It was not so very long ago that the whole of the 
furnace coke produced in this country was mainly consumed 
by the blast furnaces. There used to be something like 300 
blast furnaces in operation, but now there were barely 60, and 
yet the furnace coke industry was disposing of practically all its 
product. That had been brought about by the invasion of the 
domestic market; and it was not uncommon in the towns to 
find active propaganda in operation for the sale of furnace coke— 
large and graded—for domestic purposes. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the question of coke, we ought first to supply the 
stimulus for the production of coke, and the sale of it there- 
after would be tackled as successfully in the future as it had 
been in the past. The first thing must surely be the sale of 
gas; and if something could be done in the way of legislation 
to relieve the Industry of some of the burdens which now rested 
upon it, and give it some of the freedom of action which was 
enjoyed by other industries, he was satisfied that the sale of 
coke would fall into line as it had done up to the present. 

_ The vote of thanks to Dr. Smith was carried with acclama- 
tion. 

Dr. Smiru, acknowledging, said he took it as a great compli- 
ment that he, as a chemist and technician, should be claimed as 
being a relatively satisfactory Chairman of such an important 
organization as the Society of British Gas Industries. He would 
like to make himself quite clear to Mr. Comley—gas was the 
first and the most important product of the Gas Industry. The 
important thing was to produce gas as cheaply as possible; 
and it was because he thought gas was the most important pro- 
duct the Industry had to sell, and because he believed it could 
be sold more readily the cheaper it was, that he was anxious 
that the most important bye-product—coke—should receive the 
maximum price attainable for it. The extent to which the price 
of coke could be put up consistent with quality and on its merits 
was the measure by which the price of gas could be reduced; 
and it was vital to the Gas Industry to have a well-organized 
and successful ¢oke selling organization if the price of gas—the 
major outlet—was not to be higher than it should be on ac- 
count of the neglect from which the preparation and selling of 
coke, tar, ammonia, and the other products had suffered in the 
last generation. He had no desire at.any time to put any pro- 
duct before gas, but he had every desire that coke should be 
made better in quality and more suitable for the consumer, and 
therefore demand a higher price. 
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We have received from Mr. Arthur Roberts, Engineer 
and General Manager to the Hereford Corporation Gas 
Undertaking, the accompanying photographs of the at- 
tractive new gas showrooms recently opened by the De- 
partment in Hereford. As will be seen, the exterior is 
very pleasing in appearance, and the building occupies a 
prominent position on a corner site. 
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British Commerical Gas Association 


SOUTH WALES DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


The British Commercial Gas Association South Wales 
District Conference was held at the Hotel Metropole, Swan- 
sea, on Thursday last, when there was a large attendance 
under the Presidency of Mr. Ernest H. Leeper (Chairman 
of the Swansea Gas Light Company). Among those present 
were Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E. (Chairman of the 
B.C.G.A.), Mr. W. H. Johns (Engineer and Manager, Swan- 
sea Gas Light Company), Mr. E. Ablett (Secretary), Mr. 
H. D. Madden (Engineer and Manager, Cardiff Gas Light 
and Coke Company), and the Mayors of Swansea, Neath, 
and Llanelly. 

The Mayor or Swansea welcomed the members of the 
Association to the town, and pointed out that the Corpora- 
Lion did not own the gas undertaking. The Swansea Com- 
pany was most fortunate in having such an efficient Chair- 
man as Mr, Leeder, and able officials in Mr. Johns and Mr. 
Ablett. 


ADDRESS 


By E. H. Leeper (Chairman, Swansea Gas Light 
Company) 


We are apt to ignore, certainly to under-rate, the very 
important influence of gas upon the standard of living and 
domestic comfort. Just as we buy foodstuffs without 
thought of the intricate organization which exists to bring 
them to us, so we use gas for lighting, cooking, and heat- 
ing without realizing that, to enable us to turn on a 
burner at our home, considerable scientific research has 
been undertaken, many obstacles overcome, considerable 
labour and capital employed, with competent enterprise 
and organization ever present. Perhaps you will agree 
that the importance of gas in human life is emphasized by 
the fact that, like so many other things which have the 
greatest utility, it is so much used, is so commonplace, and 
is so readily available; and it requires no imagination to 
realize that, apart from the problem of the effect upon 
the employment of labour and the loss of capital and in- 
come in both the Industry and its subsidiaries, and the 
coalfields, genuine hardship and real inconvenience would 
be inflicted upon the community by the sudden withdrawal 
of the service which the Gas Industry gives; but this, of 
course, is not likely to happen. 

Another significant feature is the confidence of the in- 
vesting public in gas stock. Whenever any undertaking 
has invited the public to subscribe for fresh capital, the 
response has been ready and sufficient, and never has there 
been any lack of capital funds. You will observe that the 
steadiness of the Industry’s economic position, and _ its 
ability to meet all obligations, are facts universally recog- 
nized and appreciated. This, surely, is something to be 
proud of. 


THe SwanseA COMPANY. 


The Swansea Gas Light Company has enjoyed remark- 
able success, and, as you know, our confidence that pro- 
gress would endure led us, soon after the war, to com- 
plete the new works programme which had been postponed 
by reason of war-time conditions. The potentialities of our 
area of supply are enormous. I know of no more effective 
manner of collating and diffusing information than by con- 
ference such as this; and the British Commercial Gas 
Association performs a very useful and important service 
to the Industry in giving its support. The Twentieth 
Annual Conference of the Association was held in Exeter 
last September, when the President very fittingly elected 
to review its history, and it is well worth repeating here 
that the gas undertakings of this country set the whole 
world the first example of the application of the principle 
of co-operative publicity to the marketing problems of a 
national industry. It is very difficult to imagine the Gas 
Industry without the British Commercial Gas Association. 
Formed in 1911, this magnificently-directed organization 
very quickly became the central guiding force of the In- 
dustry’s commercial policy. 

If it is difficult to imagine a Gas Industry without the 
British Commercial Gas Association, it is equally difficult 
to contemplate the British Commercial Gas Association 
without its Executive Chairman, Sir Francis Goodenough, 
who is present with us to-day. His work needs no intro- 


duction even to those unconnected with the Gas Industry, 
for his recent activities have been followed with national 
interest, and he will long be remembered as the Chairman 
of the Government Committee on Education for Salesman- 
ship. Sir Francis is an outstanding embodiment of per- 
sonal service in the sphere of education and salesmanship, 
and his work will find a definite place in the history of 
commercial organization. 


Mr. Ernest Leeper expressed regret at the absence of 
Mr. W. H. Mason, Manager B.C.G.A., through illness, and 
Mr. J. H. Canning. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Leeder was proposed by Sir 
FrANcIS GOODENOUGH. 

The following paper was presented by Mr. 
MADDEN. 


H. D. 


GAS IN MODERN LIFE. 
By J. H. Cannine, O.B.E., F.C.S. 


The most important task of the housewife is cooking. 
Well cooked food is not merely a luxury, but is an im- 
portant aid to health, and Sir George Newman, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, has recently 
emphasized this point. He speaks of apathy and ignor- 
ance in the choice of foods; of ineptitude in cooking; of 
monotonous meals and of dishes stale, unappetizing, and 
untidily served. One feels, however, that Sir George must 
be referring to households in which cooking is done by 
some other medium than gas, for it can hardly be imagined 
that in any household where an up-to-date gas cooker is 
installed that such conditions could long maintain. The 
modern gas cooker, with its automatic regulation of heat, 
its capacity of exact adjustment to the needs of each par- 
ticular dish, its quickness and its efficiency, ensures per- 
fectly cooked meals with the minimum of care or attention. 
It is almost impossible that anyone using such a cooker 
can fail, with even very little study and practice, to be- 
come an expert cook. Expertness, in its turn, will arouse 
interest, and interest in the preparation of meals will auto- 
matically eliminate the monotony and staleness of which 
Sir George Newman speaks. Good cooking is a very im- 
portant factor in the maintenance of good health, and with 
a modern gas cooker, properly used, good cooking is almost 
inevitable. In addition to this, the latest types of gas 
cooker look after themselves, and, after a preliminary ad- 
justment of the automatic regulator, the housewife may 
devote herself to other work, or recreation, with full con- 
fidence that when she returns at the appointed time, the 
dinner will be perfectly cooked and ready for the table. 

In households where members have to be at their work 
betimes in the morning the gas cooker may be said to be 
indispensable. It is instantly brought into operation at 
full capacity without the labour and the slow and dusty 
preliminaries required in the case of a coal range and is 
far and away the most rapid and efficient means of cook- 
ing. Gas cooking is, moreover, equally suitable for the 
largest hotel, club, or restaurant, as for the smallest home. 
It will adapt itself to all circumstances and will cook a 
meal for a thousand persons as easily as for one, at a mini- 
mum expenditure of labour and money. 

A most important auxiliary to the modern gas éooker is 
the gas-operated refrigerator. The consumption of gas re- 
quired for working a refrigerator does not exceed 1} c.ft. 
per hour, and it is therefore extremely economical in 
operation. It has been almost universally adopted in the 
United States, where it has proved extremely popular, 
while in this country Messrs. Lyons & Co., the famous 
caterers, are already. using no fewer than 2200 gas-operated 
refrigerators. It may be confidently asserted that, as the 
advantages of refrigeration are realized by the British 
public, this apparatus will be widely adopted. 

The radiant heat emitted by the modern gas fire fitted 
with ‘‘ Beam ” radiants is rich in infra-red rays, which 
medical research has proved to be both stimulating and 
beneficial, In addition to this the gas fire is a powerful 
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ventilating agent, and in any room where it is used in 
conjunction with the ordinary flue the air is bound to be 
fresh. There is a dangerous tendency at the present time 
to overlook the absolute necessity of ventilation if health 
is to be maintained. This is especially necessary in the 
ease of those who are obliged to spend long hours indoors, 
and it may be stated without fear of contradiction that 
there is no more efficient method of maintaining a supply 
of fresh and vitalizing air in rooms than by the use of the 
gas fire. 
LIGHTING. 


Great improvements have been introduced in the field of 
gas lighting, especially by the use of the superheater, the 
cluster light, and better methods of gas and air adjust- 
ment. The most important advantage claimed for the 
electric light is the ease with which it can be switched on 
and off, but gas switches are now on the market which 
place gas lighting upon an equality with its competitor in 
this respect. 

Gas has been used for public lighting for well over a 
century, and is still employed for the lighting of 80 p.ct. of 
the streets of this country. It may be stated unhesi- 
tatingly that gas lighting is unsurpassed in the quality, 
volume, and diffusibility of the light afforded by it. The 
magnificent display of gas lighting in Whitehall during the 
recent International Illumination Congress is ample proof 
of this. One of the most valuable qualities of gas lighting, 
however, is the fact that it does not dazzle and is there- 
fore eminently suitable for all streets where traffic condi- 
tions are difficult as has been testified by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell and many other experienced motorists. This is 
a most important factor in the maintenance of safe condi- 
tions in our thoroughfares. In addition to this, gas light, 
after a trial of over 100 years, has proved itself to be abso- 
lutely reliable and immune from failure. 

One of the most important advantages of gas lighting, 
however, is its remarkable quality. Gas lighting is diffusi- 
ble, soft and mellow, and hence throws no heavy shadows. 
It is also kind to the eyes, and all who work by this light 
avoid the eyestrain, headaches, and nervous disturbance 
brought about by the glare of harsher methods of illumina- 
tion. Gas is eminently suitable for the lighting of work- 
ing-class homes, as it provides warmth, light, and 
ventilation. 

After a long period of almost unrestricted State and 
municipal expenditure, we have recently had the necessity 
for economy brought home to us in an unmistakable 
manner. In securing National economy, gas can certainly 
play a great part, and had municipalities permitted fair 
competition between it and electricity during recent years, 
a great deal of unnecessary expenditure might have been 
avoided. Municipalities have forbidden the use of gas in 
Council houses, but they have not told us the cost of sub- 
stituting electricity. If the figures could be given they 
would certainly startle a long-suffering public. Then 
again, where gas has not been wholly interdicted, houses 
even of the smallest size have been furnished with supplies 
both of gas and electricity, involving two services, two 
meters, and two separate sets of internal leads. May it he 
hoped in view of the present conditions that in the public 
interest municipal representatives will give a little more 
attention to this important subject and give gas an oppor- 
tunity of showing that it is not only indispensable in the 
home, but economical both to the consumer and the rate- 
payer. 


Mr. Hucu BELLINGHAM and Mr. W. H. Asumote (Direc- 
tors of the Swansea Gas Light Company) respectively 
proposed and seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Canning 


and Mr. Madden. 


Discussion. 


Councillor Georcr Davirs (Neath) said that the paper had 
clearly demonstrated the value of gas in the home. 

Mr. W. H. Jouns (Swansea) said they wanted to utilize gas not 
only in the home, but industrially. Gas was a great aid to: the 
hard-working housewife. It was a pity to find electricity in- 
stalled in houses built by the Corporation Authorities owning 
their own undertakings, and gas barred not only for lighting, 
but for other purposes. The London County Council had been 
one of the culprits in this respect, but they had now withdrawn 
the restrictions. In Swansea they had been up against the 
same thing. His Directors, however, had allowed him to supply 
gas where cables were non-existent. Eventually, when it suited 
their purpose, the Corporation decided to extend the cables, 
overlooking the fact that the Gas Company had stepped into 
the breach. They offered a duplicate service to the ratepayers 
at a cost which could have been avoided. Corporation officials 
were now going around telling householders that they. must use 
electric light. His answer was that the householders could 
please themselves. If gas was installed there was nothing to 
Prevent its being used. 


Sir Francis GoopenouGH referred to the question of re- 
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frigerators mentioned in Mr. Canning’s paper. Refrigeration, 
he said, was of great value throughout the year and paid for 
itself, because it made food last longer than it otherwise would, 
especially in these days when preservatives were not permitted 
by law. An extraordinary business was done in gas-operated 
refrigerators in the United States. He had been amazed when 
in New York to find that 300 gas-operated refrigerators had 
been sold in the first year. This year they would have sold 
by the end of December 50,000 refrigerators, the average con- 
sumption being 18,000 c.ft., adding to their load 900 million 
c.ft. from that one source alone. Conditions over there were 
not quite the same as here. Sir Francis said he thought it was 
up to them to educate the public in the real domestic value of 
a cold pantry. This was what the refrigerators became. Food 
kept in them remained fresh and retained its flavour longer 
than otherwise. They had to study the subject of selling re- 
frigerators, and through selling refrigerators selling gas. There 
was a very great field for additional business in this country 
if they set about it in a thorough and enthusiastic way. 


SALES AND SERVICE. 


By W. H. Jouns, M.I.Mech.E. (Engineer and Manager, 
Swansea Gas Light Company). 


The primary purport of this paper is to give an outline 
of the sales and service policy of the Swansea Gas Light 
Company. In so doing, I may put before you no new com- 
mercial principle, but I hope you will find in my remarks 
some experience of interest and some topic for free dis- 
cussion. 


PUBLICITY. 


Effective publitity we recognize as a primary considera- 
tion of any sales policy. The building up of a permanent 
goodwill between the undertaking and the consumers is an 
object for which we constantly strive, and, with this aim, 
advertisement must be conducted in accordance with a de- 
finite plan, as regularly as possible, and appropriate to the 
season. Advertising by fits and starts, excellent though 
the efforts may be, cannot give the same results as by pre- 
conceived programme. Every announcement should ap- 
pear to the consumer as an offer of service, remembering 
that he receives other offers of competitive services. His 
point of view must not be overlooked and his purchasing 
power considered. A plain statement of the service offered 
is all he requires, for his interest lies in the benefit he can 
derive from the offer. Repetition has definite advantages, 
for the steady reiteration of a statement will ensure its 
being accepted as such. 

In addition to Press advertising we have from time to 
time made use of theatre programmes and screens, panels 
on tramears, tram tickets and the like, the cinema, trade 
publications, and property and town guides. We regu- 
larly enclose ‘ stuffers ’’ with gas bills and certain com- 
munications to consumers, while special circular letters, 
with suitable literature, are periodically sent to trades and 
professions. In this connection it is pleasing to note the 
well designed catalogues of appliances that the manufac- 
turers now have available, and these catalogues, judiciously 
distributed, are of considerable use in invoking the co- 
operation of builders and architects. 

It is, of course, very difficult to determine whether any 
particular returns are attributable to any particular form 
of advertisement. Each method has something to com- 
mend it, but in general I am very doubtful whether the 
medium of the local Press can be challenged, and it is my 
opinion that expenditure devoted to Press advertisement 
proves more profitable than in any other direction. The 
circumstances in which the advertisement is studied are 
perhaps more favourable, the circulation is assured, and 
the risk of waste reduced. 

Exhibitions constitute another form of publicity which 
has proved highly profitable. A distinctive display of a 
representative range of apparatus affords an opvortunity 
for the explanation of selling points which are difficult to 
emphasize in correspondence or by literature, and we have 
found that, although the cost may apnvear to be heavy, the 
sales directly attributable to an exhibition have fully re- 
paid the expenditure incurred. ° 


Personat Contract. 


No publicity campaign is complete, however, without 
personal contact. A printed claim of advantages, what- 
ever form it may take, and however attractive it may 
appear, can only be regarded as correlative to enthusiastic 
and intelligent efforts on the part of the sales and service 
staff. Proper direction and encouragement of employees 
do much to bring forth these efforts. Competent instruc- 
tion enables the staff to give the consumers the full benefit 
of their services; they are in a better position to make 
recommendations, while very often useful suggestions 
result. 

For many years it has been our practice to pay a small 
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commission on sales of all employees, with the exception 
of salesmen and canvassers, and this small commission in 
numerous instances amounts to a desirable half-yearly 
sum, which I have every reason to believe is welcomed by 
the employees. 

With regard to the regular canvassers, it has been the 
practice to recruit them from the indoor fitters. A man 
with a practical training is eminently suitable for this 
work because of the opportunities he has to turn his ex- 
perience to good account, not only by reason of his more 
intimate knowledge of gas apparatus, but also by reason 
of his capacity to be of practical and ready assistance to 
the consumer. A certain hesitancy on the part of the con- 
sumer in making up his mind is very often removed by 
such little acts of service as remedying minor defects, and, 
further, a practical man has the entrée to premises on the 
pretext of giving a free maintenance in instances where a 
salesman would experience the greatest difficulty in estab- 
lishing contact. 

The importance of showrooms cannot be exaggerated, 
and to-day it is a very rare instance to find even a small 
undertaking which does not possess suitable accommoda- 
tion. 

The capacity of the consumer to pay must have a great 
influence in making any recommendation. I refer not only 
to his ability to pay for the apparatus, but also for the gas 
it will consume. In this respect truth in publicity, borne 
out by the consumer’s own experience, creates such a 
strong measure of goodwill that even the most intense 
competition cannot shake. It is unwise to accept from a 
consumer whose means can be fairly accurately judged an 
order for a particular appliance, the using of which is likely 
to cause him considerable apprehension when he receives 
the gas bill. Here is a clear case for the intelligent direc- 
tion of his attention to apparatus consistent with his purse. 
Clearly, the benefit we expect to derive from the fixing of 
an appliance is in its continued use; and, in turn, continued 
use is dependent on the utility afforded to the consumer. 
We know that buyers do not always act in their best 
interests. The line of satisfaction, to people of limited 


means, is not greatly above the line of dissatisfaction, and 
an opportunity lost of ensuring satisfactory service when 
an appliance is fixed may never be recovered. 

The declining purchasing power of the community has, 


during recent years, caused every one of us to inquire on 
more than one occasion whether our respective sales 
policies need revision. While certain features of the 
economic depression have been common to the whole coun- 
try, many districts have felt the consequences to a very 
intense degree, and, unfortunately, South Wales is one of 
these districts. A gas undertaking suffers in more than 
one way. There is the loss of industrial consumption 
through idle factories, there is the loss of domestic con- 
sumption by reason of individual economy, and there is 
either the inability or unwillingness of consumers to buy 
additional apparatus. Progress may, therefore, appear to 
be retarded, and special endeavours are essential in order 
to conserve an economic load; and a complete reversal of 
policy, even, is very often justified. 


PERMANENT Hire. 


This brings me to the question of the conditions upon 
which the apparatus is fixed for the consumers. Much dis- 
cussion has centred round the advantages and disad- 
vantages to the undertaking of permanent hire terms, and 
it is interesting to note the effect of the resuscitation of 
these terms by the Swansea Gas Light Company. 

For many years permanent hire terms were withdrawn 
in respect of all apparatus, with the one exception of pre- 
payment cookers. It was considered that this policy 
stimulated the sale of high-grade apparatus, and, so long 
as the consumers were able to buy, there is no doubt that 
this was a correct opinion, particularly in view of the con- 
venience of hire-purchase terms. 

Several considerations have to be remembered. In the 
case of permanent hire, there is first a definite limit to the 
capital expenditure which the undertaking can incur, and, 
consequently, there is a limit to the type of apparatus 
which can be offered. Then there is the responsibility for 
maintenance, and, very often, the indifference of con- 
sumers to the proper and full use of the appliance after it 
is fixed. On the other hand, in the case of sales, the con- 
sumer is at liberty to select whatever appliance he pleases. 
Many sizes and designs are available to him, and he can- 
not fail to be impressed by the more effective appearance 
of present-day apparatus. The cost, from the under- 
taking’s point of view, is not so important a consideration, 
and, from the consumer’s point of view, the hire purchase 
terms have the effect of distributing the incidence of the 
expense over a reasonable period. Further, the consumer 
has a greater personal interest in the appliance, and will 
exercise more care in using it and will doubtless employ it 
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to a far greater extent in order to make the purcliase as 
service-yielding as possible. 

Under favourable conditions, therefore, a policy ex. 
cluding the general application of permanent hire terms 
would appear to be the best practice; but, unfortunately, 
favourable conditions do not inevitably apply, and policy 
must be modified according to prevailing circumstances. 

In March of this year, we decided, after considcrable 
thought, to revive permanent hire facilities in respect of 
cookers and fires, and to extend them to other appli::nces, 
True, our sales of apparatus had been maintained fairly 
consistently, and we invariably had no difficulty in arrang- 
ing supplies to new houses. At the same time, we con- 
sidered the policy well worth experiment, and I am very 
pleased to say that the results have surpassed all expecta- 
tions. 

The criticism may be made that permanent hire terms 
can only result in a decreased volume of sales of apparatus, 
Our experience in this respect is very enlightening, for it 
proves that sales have not been adversely affected. that 
consumers will continue to install high-grade appliances so 
long as they are able to afford to do so, and that in most 
cases the orders for permanent hire apparatus are received 
from those who cannot ordinarily afford to buy, even on 
hire-purchase terms. 

Another point of interest is our practice of supplying 
apparatus to domestic users on “ fixed free’ terms. I do 
not know to what extent this policy is followed by other 
undertakings in this district, but, as far as my Company is 
concerned, it has often proved the means of securing an 
order in instances where the cost of fixing as a separate 
charge would influence the consumer to withhold his order. 
Again, we have recently amended hire purchase conditions 
by asking for one, instead of two, quarter’s rental being 
paid in advance. 


MAINTENANCE. 


Now with regard to maintenance, in accordance with the 
usual practice, we assume responsibility for the efficient 
maintenance of hire purchase appliances until they become 
the property of the consumers. Ordinarily, cookers, fires, 
and water heaters receive attention twice a year, and 
radiators once, at the beginning of the winter. Our 
burner maintenance scheme, in some cases, is based on a 
charge in respect of materials used, but, more generally, 
on the basis of a charge of 1d. per burner, minimum Is., 
plus materials. Monthly or quarterly calls are made to 
suit individual requirements. 

With regard to the maintenance of the consumer’s own 
appliances, every effort is made to carry out the work at 
the least possible cost, and the fitters’ time-sheets are 
methodically checked every day by a responsible official, 
and the time spent on each job is carefully noted, while the 
district inspectors are responsible for reasonable super- 
vision. 


Corn CONSUMERS. 


Regarding cookers, we receive the usual complaints re- 
lating to faulty adjustment of burners and worn parts, 
but I want particularly to refer to those instances where 
the consumers ask for an old type cooker to be replaced by 
a modern type, or for it to be taken away and not replaced, 
or replaced by a ring burner. 

Inevitably, there still remain fixed many old pattern 
cookers, and, while their number is being gradually re 
duced year by year, their immediate replacement would 
involve the undertaking in such a heavy expenditure that 
would be impossible to face. Yet we recognize the ex- 
pediency of supplying the consumer with modern ap- 
paratus, and with this view old-type cookers are fitted with 
new hotplates whenever they are brought in for cleaning 
or repairing, and we are finding the practice eminently 
successful. 

Quite often we receive notice to disconnect and take 
away the cooker, particularly upon a change of tenancy, 
where the incoming tenant finds the cooker either to be 
dirty or unsuitable for his particular requirements. An 
accumulation of cooker removals would very soon have a 
nullifying effect upon the orders received for additional 
appliances, and very special endeavours are therefore 
made to persuade the consumer to retain gas for cooking. 

In the majority of cases our efforts are successful. Some- 
times we change the dirty cooker for one which has been 
cleaned and repaired, sometimes we are successful in 
securing an order for a high-grade appliance, and some- 
times, where the question of space is important, we induce 
the consumer to have a griller fixed. 

I am seriously concerned with the lack of care with 
which certain people use their permanent hire cookers. 
They do not appear to have the slightest interest in the 
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appliance which prepares their food; they allow dirt and 
grease to accumulate, and, when ultimately, as a con- 
sequence of the accumulation, the oven becomes defective, 
they do not bother to notify us, but are merely content to 
continue using the hotplate. We endeavour to ascertain 
all those cases where full and proper use of the cooker is 
not made. We remedy all faults, if necessary change the 
cooker, and demonstrate, in quite a respectful manner, the 
easy way of keeping the cooker clean. We emphasize our 
readiness to correct all faults immediately upon notifica- 
tion, and we do all in our power to ensure cookers being 
fully used. 

There can be no difference of opinion regarding the main- 
tenance of slot cookers. It is an essential part of the 
undertaking’s scheme of service, and can only be neglected 
with peril. 

Now with regard to lighting. The assisted wiring 
schemes of electricity undertakings have doubtless proved 
an impetus to more efficient maintenance of gas lighting. 
As in the case of cookers, many old-type burners are in- 
evitably in use; and, cognizant of the necessity of giving 
our consumers the most satisfactory service, and, realizing 
the strength of our competitors, we decided to modernize 
the burners of coin meter installations free of all cost. We 
did not make our intentions known to our consumers by 
direct notification or advertisement, but merely undertook 
the replacements as and when complaints were made. 
Nevertheless, our policy soon became generally known, and 
very quickly we were inundated with requests for more 
modern burners. We, therefore, considered the advisa- 
bility of dealing with all coin consumers in a particular 
district at a time, but ultimately decided to continue the 
practice of supplying new burners, where necessary, on 
request. 


Housinc SCHEMES. 


In every case where we have fitted the modern burners, 
the consumers have expressed their admiration of the effi- 
ciency of gas lighting. Our experience in connection with 
three Corporation Housing Estates is particularly interest- 
ing. When the houses on these Estates were erected some 
years ago, a supply of electricity was not available, and, 
consequently, the Swansea Corporation gave instructions 
for the houses to be provided with gas lighting. Gradu- 
ally, the electric cables have been extended to the neigh- 
bourhood, and we noticed, from a report of a Council 
Meeting, that it was the intention of the Electricity De- 
partment to continue their cables to the estates. Without 
delay, we arranged for the residents to be canvassed, for 
their gas burners to be examined, and, wherever necessary, 
for modern burners to be fixed free of charge. Our action 
was fully justified, for we earned the thanks of the resi- 
dents and their appreciation of an efficient lighting service, 
and it is very significant that, notwithstanding the con- 
venience of the assisted wiring scheme, they all decided to 
retain gas for lighting in preference to electricity. Surely 


this is very encouraging, and adequate proof that the field 


for lighting is still open to gas. 


In the case of those housing estates where a supply of 
electricity was available, the Corporation specified electric 
lighting, but gave facilities for supplying gas for cooking, 
heating, and water heating according to the individual 
consumers’ requirements, and it is worthy of note that 
certain residents who originally selected electric cookers 
had them replaced by gas cookers. 


I am pleased to be able to say we have cultivated the 
firm goodwill of local architects and builders, with the re- 
sult that adequate provision for gas is usually made in all 
private housing developments; and as the district inspec- 
tors have instructions to keep in touch with the progress 
of operations, a supply of gas is available to the occupiers 
immediately they take up possession. 

Quite apart from materials and labour costs, the ex- 
penditure involved in laying new mains is now considerably 
higher than in pre-war days, because of the more general 
practice of building semi-detached houses and because of 
wider roads; and too great emphasis cannot be laid, having 
in mind these costs, on the desirability of ensuring the 
greatest possible consumption from existing mains. 


PREFERENTIAL PRICES FOR Gas. 


In 1980 we introduced a scale of charges, varying with 
quarterly consumption, in order to encourage the use -of 
vas on a larger scale, and on one or two occasions my 
\irectors have considered special prices for exceptional 
consumptions. I introduce this question of special prices 
iecause I should like your expressions of opinion on the 
principles underlying the construction of prices for indus- 
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trial and bulk supplies. Obviously, there is a minimum 
under which the undertaking cannot equitably go. The 
cost of producing gas can be analyzed, in accordance with 
the ordinary principles of accountancy, into prime cost and 
supplementary costs, and prime cost must unquestionably 
be the basis upon which to work. There is, however, a 
diversity of practice in calculating the minimum price, as 
the amount and character of supplementary costs selected 
for adding to prime cost vary considerably. There is 
nothing to be gained by creating an industrial load if the 
return makes little or no contribution towards fixed 
charges, or does not recompense the undertaking for any 
capital outlay special to the supply. And while, therefore, 
the selection of specific expenses of production in the com- 
putation of price may be very arbitrary, there is one im- 
portant factor we must all recognize, and that is, the mini- 
mum price must bear an equitable share of the fixed 
charges, having regard to the volume of gas, and to the 
additional capital expenditure (if any) necessary to give 
the supply. The development of large-scale gas supply for 
commercial and industrial purposes looms very largely be- 
fore us at the moment. Success in this sphere is chiefly 
dependent on price, and, while every undertaking must 
work out its own particular charges, exercising its own 
preferences and following its own inclinations regarding 
the items of cost to be included, there are fundamental 
principles which must be observed if the commercial and 
industrial load is to be of any effectual value. 


Discussion. 


Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff) said he had been astounded at 
the results in trying out a new type of washing machine. There 
was no doubt that the modern gas washing machine was a 
great advance. No complaint, continued Mr. Madden, could be 
regarded as satisfactorily settled unless the salesman came back 
with an order for new or additional apparatus. 

Mr. W. CxiarK Jackson (Neath) pointed out that service was 
essential if they were to satisfy customers. Although they had 
passed through a period of depression, he was pleased to in- 
form them that at Neath they had during the past six years 
increased sales by 20 p.ct. This was no small thing in a small 
undertaking; it represented 60 million c.ft. of gas per annum. 
He was a strong believer in hire-purchase under reasonable 
conditions. 

Sir Francis GOODENOUGH supported the policy of simple 
hire. They could make hire terms real commercial terms, and 
they would get the maximum of business with a maximum of 
profit. Service was the foundation of salesmanship and com- 
mercial success. If the customers were satisfied, the share- 
holders would be, and the undertaking would prosper. The 
whole basis of success was in studying the customer and seeing 
that his interests were properly served. The satisfied customer 
was their best advertisement. 


LUNCHEON SPEECHES. 


There was a large attendance at the luncheon given by 
the Swansea Gas Light Company, over which Mr. Ernest 
Leeder presided. 


Sir Francis GOODENOUGH gave the toast of ‘‘ The Town and 
Trade of Swansea,’’ the Mayor replying. In the course of his 
remarks, Sir FRANCIS said that there was room, ample room, 
for both gas and electricity in the service of the nation, each 
in its own special field with a limited area in between for con- 
test between them; but the idea that either was destined to 
displace the other or seriously hinder its appropriate develop- 
ment was unfounded and bound to be exploded more and more 
quickly as time progressed. It would pay manufacturers to 
study carefully and with unbiassed mind the many ways in 
which gas could be of service to them. In the trade of Swansea 
he was certain the Gas Company had a great and promising 
part to play for the mutual advantage of the trade as a whole 
and of the Company in particular; and both were to be con- 
gratulated on the progressive nature of the Company’s manage- 
ment. He had known Mr. Johns for many years, and he was 
very glad of the opportunity of paying tribute to his qualities 
in the town he serves so ably. 

‘“‘The Public Health Services of Swansea ’’ was proposed by 
Miss L. M. Dick (formerly Sanitary Inspector, City of West- 
minster), reply being made by Dr. Tuomas Evans (Medical 
Officer of Health, Swansea). 

Mr. H. D. Mappen gave ‘‘ The Swansea Gas Light Company.”’ 
He remarked that they could not work much longer in small 
units. The time was coming when the small units, for effici- 
ency’s sake, would have to amalgamate. 

Responding to the toast, Mr. Ernest H. Leeper referred to 
the growth of the Swansea Gas Light Company since its incep- 


“tion in 1821. There was one point, said Mr. Leeder, upon which 


all connected with the Industry would agree, and that was that 
the greatest obstacle the Industry had to face was that of anti- 
quated and obstructive legislation. It seemed to him iniquitous 
that the Industry, despite representations to the proper quar- 
ter, had had to work fettered by a legislation passed for the 
Gas Industry when it was a monopoly sixty years ago. 
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Waterless Gasholders 


By F. M. Brrxs, O.B.E., M.Inst.Gas E., M.Inst.Mech.E. (Mechanical Engineer, the Gas Light and Coke Company) 
[Abstract.] 


INTRODUCTION OF WATERLESS HOLDERS TO LONDON. 


In 1926, the Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, on the advice of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Thomas 
Hardie, M.Inst.C.E., decided to install a small waterless 
holder of a capacity of 1,500,000 c.ft. at Staines, which 
was put into operation on Oct. 10, 1928. This was fol- 
lowed by a smaller holder of 1,000,000 c.ft. capacity at 
Woodford, which was put into commission a few days later. 

These holders proved so satisfactory and showed such 
obvious advantages, both in cost and operation, that addi- 
tional orders were given for holders at Southall (8,000,000 
c.ft.), Kensal Green (4,250,000 c.ft.), Brentford (3,000,000 
c.ft.), Harrow (4,000,000 c.ft.), and Battersea (7,000,000 
c.ft.). 

These holders are all of the M.A.N. or Nuremberg type, 
and all further references in this paper to waterless holders 
relate to this design. There is, however, another type, the 
** Klénne,”’ which is fitted with a special form of india 
rubber and fabric packed piston, working in a smooth 
cylinder, lubrication being provided by foreing grease be- 
tween the joints of the packing. 

The author’s experience has been solely with the former 
type, to which he will limit his observations. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE WATERLESS HOLDER. 

(1) The waterless holder delivers gas at a” uniform pres- 
sure throughout its whole range of capacity. 

(2) The weight of metal in the structure is less by a 
third of that for the ordinary holder and tank, and 
the elimination of the water tank considerably 
lessens the weight on the foundations, and as a re- 
sult the cost of the holder and foundations is less 
than in the older types. 

In a congested area such as London where space 
is valuable, waterless holders can be erected on the 
sites of obsolete holders, thereby increasing the 
storage capacity of the site three to four fold. 

(3) All the moving parts of the holder operate in a posi- 
tion sheltered from the weather and all working 
parts can be inspected at any time while the holder 
is at work. In holders of the water tank type, one 
half of the rollers cannot be inspected while the 
holders contain gas, and the remainder are exposed 
to wind, rain, and snow. In the type of waterless 
holder described in this paper, the sealing medium, 
being tar instead of water, is unaffected by wide 
ranges of temperature. The arrangements for seal- 
ing are simple and easily inspected at all times. 

(4) The waterless holder is easy to erect, painting pre- 
sents no difficulty, and as the shell is always dry, 
unsightly discoloration of the paint work due to 
being submerged below the water is obviated. 

(5) The gas has no opportunity to add to its water con; 
tent while in the holder—a valuable asset to-day, as 
the Company is arranging to dry all gas free from 
water before delivering it from the manufacturing 
stations, so as to eliminate trouble due to corrosion 
in the mains and services, and to relieve the con- 

sumer from troubles due to deposited water. 


EREC.ION. 


The erection of the holder is of considerable interest, 
more particularly because of its extreme simplicity, a 
simplicity which is correlated to that of the design of the 
structure. The bottom sections of the stanchions are 
erected on the concrete foundations, and the base of the 
container is then put together, tested, and set upon the 
foundations. The piston is next constructed while resting 
on the bottom, and upon the piston the entire roof struc- 
ture is built, temporary connections being used to attach 
the roof to the, piston. Upon the roof, and pivoted in the 
centre, a special revolving crane is then fixed. This crane 
can command the whole periphery of the holder and the 
special double tiered scaffold which is built all round the 
— of the holder and suspended from the eaves of the 
roo 

The erection of the cylinder of container is then com- 
menced by inserting the horizontal rows of side plates be- 
tween the stanchions. When the side plates reach a cer- 
tain predetermined height, the piston carrying the roof 
and scaffold is raised by pumping air into the short length 
of cylinder. It is then suspended from the cylinder by 
means of a series of special pawls. Further side plates and 
stanchions are added and the piston is lifted another stage. 
This process is continued until the holder attains its full 
height, when the roof is permanently attached to the top 
of the stanchions. 

During the construction, no tar is put into the seal, the 
piston being sufficiently tight when dry to allow the se 
operations to be carried out. 


APPEARANCE. 


This new form of gasholder has been termed an archi- 
tectural one inasmuch as the permanence of its shape and 


the absence of braced structures enables what is virtually a ° 


tower to be built in pleasing proportions. 

The elevation of its polygonal form and the uniform 
variation of its outline, due to the external galleries and 
stairways, relieved by shadows cast by the horizontally set 
side plates, make the waterless holder a distinct zsthetic 
gain over the older types with their tank-like construction 
and ever-varying proportions on the rise and fall of their 
bells; their gaunt guide frames, standing as stark outlines 
against the sky, serve as inseparable reminders of open 
braced structures, which lack the dignity of the waterless 
holder—a really magnificent building of strictly utilitarian 
character, designed solely without embellishment, but 
which, through its logical conception, is able to rank with 
other fine examples of modern architecture. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Atrrep L. Horton (Manchester), opening the discus- 
sion, said that adequate storage capacity was essential to the 
prevention of variations in the specific gravity of the gas. The 
capacity of such holders should be limited to 25 p.ct. of the 
maximum storage required. It was stated in the paper that 
the waterless holder gave uniform pressure throughout the 
entire range of its capacity. Surely there must be some varia- 
tion, even though it might be small. Tar was used for the seal, 
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and though it was a specially prepared material, it was prob- 
able that it took up a certain amount of water. Whether this 
was troublesome remained to be seen. Hydrocarbons were 
absorbed by the tar, and after re-introduction above the piston, 
the liberation of a certain proportion of these hydrocarbons 
took place. He asked if it was yet possible to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the extent of this action. In the majority of 
cases the tops of the holders were flat, and unprovided with 
facilities for the running-off of rain-water; and such construc- 
tion might be regarded as conducive to corrosion. Ladder 
structures, to afford facilities to get down to the piston, might 
be such that the slipping of workmen was difficult to avoid. 
They had no information of what pressure was deemed to be 
satisfactory between the piston and the inside wall. A diminu- 
tion in temperature should cause a change in the piston posi- 
tion. This might be prevented by friction between the piston 
and the case. 


Tue HouLperR OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. J. L. CHALLONER, congratulating the author on presenting 
the facts relating to the construction of waterless gasholders 
in a simple and informative way, stated that until now but 
little information had been made generally available. Inquiries 
of an exhaustive character had been made by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company before deciding upon the type described 
as being the gasholder of the future. The illustrations showed 
that its form was certainly not to be described as ugly. Its 
efticiency depended largely upon the liquid seal. In many cases 
ordinary tar was used for the seal. It was circulated once 
through the seal before passing away for refining. The pres- 
sure differences in the holder were small, and depended on the 
character of the gas. 

Mr. J. Wrxson Scorr (Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd.) said 
that five years ago he felt that the seal was a fundamental weak- 
ness in the design of a waterless holder. With experience he had 
changed his views completely. He was now strongly of opinion 
that the elastic seal was not only an essential feature of the 
waterless gasholder, but was an efficient device. Actually a 
waterless holder could be operated with less trouble than any 
other type. Storage vessels in which a preservative coating 
was easily possible, both within and outside, were a very sound 
investment. Waterless gasholders could be erected on the sites 
of the older types. The first installation of this type of stor- 
age equipment in Britain was made at Ipswich in 1927, since 
when their use had extended, until units of a capacity of 8 mil- 
lion c.ft. were now in course of construction. 


QUESTION OF UNIFORM PRESSURE. 


Mr. Frank Prentice (Ipswich) spoke as one more than ordi- 
narily interested in the development of the waterless gasholder. 
In the paper it was contended that such a holder afforded gas 
at a uniform pressure throughout its whole range of capacity. 
Such was hardly, however, the case. As the lift of the piston 
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was increased the gas pressure was reduced; 
came down it was increased. This was the reve rse of what 
happened with ordinary holders, It was also contended in the 
paper that the cost of waterless holders was less than that of 
other types. Though possibly that should be the case, experi- 
ence did not show that it was, for reasons for which it was diffi- 
cult to find an explanation. When waterless holders were of 
large capacity the climbing of ladders to the top, for descent 
to the piston inside, by similar means, was an experience so 
exhausting that it was necessary to install lifts. Extraordinary 
statements were sometimes made in regard to the absorption 
of hydrocarbons and the losses involved by their liberation 
above the piston. It was often contended that this action in- 
volved a loss of 5 to 10 p.ct. of the total heat content of 
the gas in the holder. This would be a serious thing were it 
true. If it was so, it was strange that German, French, Ameri- 
ean, and British users had never discovered an action of such 
magnitude. With the dimensions of the 2 million c.ft. hglder 
installed at Ipswich, it had been calculated that only 3} p.ct. 
of the gas could come into contact with the tar on the inside 
wall, It was impossible to conceive that such a quantity could 
give up sufficient hydrocarbons to account for any considerable 
loss of heat content. To drive off hydrocarbons from tar re- 
quired a rise in temperature. Except in summer time the tem- 
perature was not sufficient to drive off the hydrocarbons, and even 
then only a small proportion of the total capacity of the holder 
was available for any possible loss to take place in. Temperature 
effect was manifest below the piston as well as above, and thus 
the loss must be all the smaller. Actually such losses, as were 
sometimes referred to, could cause asphyxiation, and since no 
such accidents occurred, it must be recognized that the imagined 
losses were grossly exaggerated. When gas was _ bubbled 
through tar an absorption of about 8 p.ct. of the gas took place. 
Tar so treated could be used in the seals and was immune from 
absorption and loss. 

Mr. Birks, in reply, said that the pressure in a_ waterless 
holder was to all intents uniform, the variations were but slight, 
and were due to specific gravity of the gas and the friction 
of the piston in the case. Waterless holders were not affected 
by the abrupt changes found when holders of the ordinary type 
cupped and uncupped. He had not considered the amount of 
hydrocarbons absorbed by the tar and given up by it, but 
thought it was of but little significance. They had internal 
lifts on only one holder. On the balconies they had so far ex- 
perienced no apparent corrosion. 


when the pisten 


At the conclusion of the reply to the discussion, Mr. C. VALON 
BENNETT (who took the chair at the conference, in the absence, 
through illness, of the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, Mr. J. H. Canning) expressed the indebtedness of the 
Industry to Mr. Birks for placing so much valuable informa- 
tion and experience at their disposal. 





Considerations Affecting the Use of Coal Tar for Road 
Surfacing Operations 


By H. Picxarp, B.Se., A.1.C. (Chemical Department, 


South Metropolitan Gas Company) 


[Abstract.] 


During the past few years the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company has carried out investigations upon the general 
relationship that exists between the physical properties of 
tars and their use in the construction and maintenance of 
roads. It is proposed to confine the present paper to one 
aspect only of this important question—namely, that of 
the use of coal tar for the surface treatment of roads. 

The purpose of the surface tarring of a road has long 
ceased to be a mere palliative for the dust nuisance, and it 
is now recognized as serving an integral part in the pro- 
vision of a wearing surface having certain well defined 
characteristics. The wearing surface produced by this 
method of treatment must be cheap, must have a reason- 
able life, must protect adequately the underlying road 
structure, must be non-slippery, and even in its early days 
must be free from any tendency to bleeding or to picking 
up, so that its construction presents the minimum disturb- 
ance to users of the road. The effectiveness of surface 
tarring can thus only be appraised by a consideration of 
all these factors. 

The methods adopted in the practical construction of 
this wearing surface consist in essence of one of the follow- 
ing procedures: 

(a) The adhesion of a fresh layer of stone to the road 

surface, tar functioning as the adhesive. 

(b) Reinforcement with sand of the film of tar applied 


to the road surface, thus forming in effect a mastic 
which adheres to the original surface. 

(c) A combination of methods (a) and (b). 

It may be observed that in the earliest days of road 
tarring the stone, &c., used to cover the tar might correctly 
have been referred to as the blinding material. This is 
not the case with present-day practice, when the stone or 
sand forms one of the primary ingredients of the, process 
and is preferably classified as the aggregate. 

The problem of the application of a surface film to a 
road surface is thus primarily one of adhesion, the fresh 
tar functioning as an adhesive between the road surface on 
the one hand, and the aggregate or the mastic on the 
other hand. It is consequently of interest to look a little 
more closely into the scientific conception of an adhesive, 
and to inquire into the manner in which tar can function 
in this respect. For a material to act as an adhesive be- 
tween two surfaces, two requirements must be fulfilled. 
First the material must wet completely the two surfaces, 
and this implies a fluid state of the adhesive. Secondly, 
after having wetted the two surfaces, the fluid must be 
converted into a tenacious solid by cooling or by evapora- 
tion, &c. It is the purpose in this paper to consider the 
procedure of surface tarring and the construction thereby 
of a wearing surface from the basis of this general defini- 
tion of an adhesive, and to consider the relationship be- 
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tween the characteristics of the tar and the requisite pro- 
perties of a good road surface. 

The controllable factors in road surfacing may be con- 
sidered to be: 

(a) In the adhesive, the nature, requisite consistency 
—_ the temperature of application of the tar to be 
used. 

(b) In the aggregate, the nature and size. This will be 
largely governed by economic considerations. 

(c) The relative proportions of both adhesive and aggre- 
gate per unit area of road surface. 

These factors are enumerated in the order of their oc- 
currence, which is not necessarily that of their relative 
importance. Those factors included in categories (b) and 
(c) present problems which are essentially engineering in 
character, and all our experimental work has tended to 
show that, assuming always good practice elsewhere, the 
question of the quantity of tar used in relation to the 
amount and nature of the aggregate far outweighs in im- 
portance the other factors such as the consistency of the 
tar or the temperature of its application. 


BLEEDING. 


We have observed a tendency to bleeding almost identi- 
cal in extent with road surfaces constructed with tars of 
low consistency (about 10-15 seconds), and with tars of the 
consistency of soft pitches (with an initial consistency of 
about 600 seconds), but in both instances the proportion of 
tar used in relation to the aggregate was rather in excess. 
By the use of a similar low consistency tar but with a more 
satisfactory proportion of aggregate laid under identically 
the same conditions, the tendency to bleeding was almost 
entirely eliminated. It is our view that if the proportion 
of tar to aggregate is at all excessive, bleeding troubles 
will be inevitable. 

In connection with the quantity of tar applied per unit 
area, reference should be made to the outstanding ease 
with which the proportion of tar can be controlled with the 
mechanical tar sprayers which are being increasingly em- 
ployed, and this should constitute one of the main ad- 
vantages of their use in road surfacing work. 

In connection with the size of stone employed, a point 
which has been brought out in one series of road tests 
carried out by us is that, although the use of 3-in. stone 
has produced a surface which is entirely non-slippery, 
there is some evidence that the increase of frictional re- 
sistance presented to traffic by the rougher surface is 
resulting in a greater proportion of wear to the surface of 
the road. Furthermore the extent to which the surface of 
the road is retentive of moisture after rain is almost in 
direct proportion to the size of the aggregate used. Thus 
a road constructed with #-in. stone has been observed to 
present a unifermly damp surface under conditions in 
which a surface of j-in. stone has been almost dry and a 
surface in which the aggregate was composed of material 
ranging from ¥% in. to dust was completely dry. In so far 
as surface moisture contributes to the disintegration of a 
road surface it might be anticipated that the effect will be 
the greater the larger the size of aggregate. 

In the particular case referred to it would appear that a 
more reasonable compromise between the absence of 
slipperiness of the road surface and its life has been given 
by the use of j-in. stone rather than by }-in. stone. 

Attention might here be drawn to the effect of the finely 
divided mineral matter produced by disintegration of the 
stone on the properties of the adhesive. Undoubtedly one 
of the most important factors in terminating the period of 
usefulness of the road surface is the effect on the tar of this 
detritus, and the mechanical strength must be regarded as 
a main characteristic of the aggregate used. 


CONTROLLABLE Factors In Roap SURFACING. 


Turning now to a consideration of the controllable fac- 
tors in road surfacing offered by the adhesive, it is pro- 
posed to consider tar in terms of the definition of adhesives 
given above with its dual aspect, that of wetting, and then 
of subsequent hardening. It is assumed that the tar under 
consideration is one which conforms to the requirements of 
British Standard Specification No. 76 of 1930, although it 
should be stated that where figures in this paper are quoted 
or experiments are referred to, the tar used, except where 
otherwise specifically mentioned, consisted of a horizontal 
retort tar conforming to the British Standard Specification. 

The question is naturally asked as to the extent to which 
the consistency of a tar may be regarded as a measure of 
its adhesive value, and this may first be considered with 
respect to the initial property of an adhesive—that of 
wetting a given surface. 

The results obtained for mixtures of tar and pitch show 
that they possess no wetting powers when their con- 
sistency at the temperature of contact is of the order of 
twenty million seconds. They possess slight wetting 
powers when their consistency is of the order of two million 
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seconds, and good wetting when the consistency is two 
hundred thousand seconds. All the tar-pitch mixtures 
showed complete wetting when the consistency was ‘wenty 
thousand seconds. é ; 

Tests were made with asphaltic bitumen mixtures ip 
varying proportions with the following results. When the 
consistency exceeded two hundred thousand seconds there 
was no wetting. Good wetting was experienced when the 
consistency was fifteen thousand seconds, and complete 
adhesion at a thousand seconds. : 

These figures are calculated ones, as obviously they are 
beyond direct instrumental measurement. They are only 
intended to give a general picture of the approximate con- 
sistency limits in products which are to exhibit satisfactory 
wetting properties. ; 

Although tar products are capable of wetting a given 
surface at much higher consistencies than asphaltic bitu- 
mens, the difference is of little or no practical significance 
in surfacing operations and the interpretation should be 
that the wetting power of tar towards aggregate is in all 
normal circumstances complete. Thus a tar having a con- 
sistency of forty seconds at 30° C. will be required to be 
cooled to 5° C. before its consistency reaches the value of 
twenty thousand seconds, and at this low temperature it 
will still possess complete wetting powers to a surface if 
the period of contact extends to the one and a half hours 
of the test. 

It is not of course suggested that the above figures are 
applicable to every type of surface capable of being wetted 
by tar, but we believe that the interpretation can be ac- 
cepted generally within the scope of road surfacing work. 
Cases of apparent failure of tar to wet properly the sur- 
faces of certain types of stone are, of course, known. The 
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explanation of the failure can in most cases be found in the 
surface structure of the stone—the adhesion of the tar to 
the surface particles being stronger than the internal 
cohesion of the particles of the stone. 


CAUSE OF FAILURE. 


Cases of the failure of the tar-mastic type of surface to 
adhere to the road surface have been observed, and in such 
instances it has been apparent that the cause of such 
failure has resided in the loading of the tar with an ex- 
cessive quantity of sand. Such an over-packed mastic 
lacks the requisite elasticity and has no power, of re- 
adhering to the road when once severance has been 
effected. , ' on 

Consistency, then, plays no practical- part in determining 
the adhesive value of a tar when considered under its first 
aspect of wetting, and it may be assumed that all grades 
of tar used for road surfacing work possess complete 
wetting properties towards the aggregate at any tempera- 
ture likely to be experienced in practice. 


EFrect OF CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE. 


The consistency of tar is usually determined at one tem- 
perature only—in the case of No. 1 tars this temperature 
is 30° C., and there has previously been little information 
available as to how the consistency changes with tempera- 
ture. We require to know the changes in consistency from 
the temperature at which the tar is heated in the boiler to 
the temperature the tar finally attains on the road. 

We have acquired this information, and the chart (fig. 1) 
gives a picture of the changes in consistency with temper:- 
ture for Nos. 1 and 2 tars. If we know the consistency of a 
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tar at the standard temperature of determination—+.e., 
39° C. it is possible from these curves to express the con- 
sistency at any other temperature. 

The second factor to be considered is the increase in 
consistency of the tar due to volatilization. This change 
proceeds regularly with the removal of volatile con- 
stituents, and it may in fact be represented by the same 
curves as in fig. 1. Thus if a tar with an original con- 
sistency of (say) ten seconds at 30° C. loses by volatilization 
such an amount that its consistency changes to (say) forty 
seconds as measured at the standard temperature ot 30° C., 
then the temperature consistency characteristics of the 
residue are the same as those indicated on the curve for 
the forty second tar. 

The possibility that tar owes its adhesive action, 1.e., 
its change to a tenacious solid, in some part to the develop- 
ment of an internal structure is one that can fortunately 
be disregarded. ; 

A further possibility that requires to be examined is that 
the increase in consistency of a tar may mainly or in part 
be the result of chemical change. We have endeavoured 
to measure the extent to which tar is altered in those 
chemical properties which affect its physical characteristics 
as a result of prolonged exposure to ordinary climatic in- 
fluences, by exposing thin films of tar to the atmosphere, 
and testing periodically the degree of change in the ex- 
posed film. We have also tested thin layers of tar after 
prolonged exposure to ultra-violet light. 

We have found that the extent to which the tar we have 
experimented with is altered in its physico-chemical nature 
as a result of exposure for some twelve months is barely 
perceptible. Some volatilization of the tar had, of course, 
occurred, but the physical properties of the tar after ex- 
posure for twelve months were, so far as we could measure, 
identical with the properties of the original tar from which 
an equivalent amount had been removed by distillation. 

The particular tar used in these tests lost 14 p.ct. by 
weight after exposure for twelve months, and the bulk of 
this loss occurred in the first period of exposure. 

We feel justified, therefore, in disregarding chemical 
changes of the tar as one of the main factors involved in its 
adhesive value. Furthermore, we feel that in present road 
surfacing practice, the possibility that chemical change in 
the tar is a primary factor in determining the life of the 
road surface may also be disregarded. 

The conclusion is now reached, therefore, that the 
changes in tar from the fluid that wets the surface to the 
tenacious semi-solid possessing adhesive value are the re- 
sult of cooling and of volatilization, and that a picture of 
the changes likely to occur in tar used for surfacing work 
is given in the chart of fig. 1. We may therefore now con- 
sider the question of the selection of the most suitable 
consistency of the tar to be employed, in terms of this 
conclusion. 

We may assume that in view of the small mass of tar 
compared with the mass of the road with which it comes 
in contact, the high temperature of the tar is not long 
retained, and that by the time the aggregate is applied the 
tar will not be very much higher in temperature than the 
surface of the road. Experiments have shown this to be 
the case. Consequently, in considering the extent to which 
the consistency of the tar as determined at 30° C. is a 
measure of the flowing properties of the tar at atmospheric 
temperatures, it is of interest to note the variations of 
consistencies with varying road temperatures. 

Considering a tar of (say) ten seconds consistency as 
determined at the usual temperature of 30° C. (i.e., 86° 
Fahr.), at 70° Fahr. the consistency of that tar will be 
about fifty seconds and at 50° Fahr. will be about five 
hundred seconds. Similarly a tar with an original con- 
sistency of thirty seconds will have a consistency of about 
five hundred seconds at 60° Fahr. and will thus presumably 
have similar properties to the original ten second tar at 
50° Fahr. A tar with an original consistency of one hun- 
dred and twenty five seconds has a consistency of five 
hundred seconds at about 70° Fahr. 

The comparison of the change in consistency with tem- 
act ig cy is perhaps more clearly shown in the following 
table: 











Initial Consistency 
= of Tar Temperature in ° Fahr. when Consistency is— 
B.S.S. Method. 
| | | 
Secs. 100Secs. | 500Secs. | 1000Secs. {| 5000 Sccs. 
10 62 49 45 36 
40 76 62 57 45 


125 87 73 | 66 | 55 


the highest figure for consistency given in this table— 
viz., five thousand seconds—is very much less than the 
nsistency indicated in an earlier part of the paper for tar 
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—vyiz., twenty thousand seconds—at which complete 
wetting was given. It is evident from this table that con- 
sistency alone is not a true criterion of the value of a tar, 
and it must be concluded, therefore, that the initial con- 
sistency of a tar should be considered in respect to road 
surface temperatures at the time of application of the tar, 
not because the degree of wetting by the tar will be 
affected, but because the consistency at road temperatures 
will be a measure of the tendency of the tar to flow. The 
extent to which the tar will flow around the aggregate at 
road temperatures will in most cases be the decisive factor 
in determining the ultimate proportion of tar to aggregate 
in the final surface. The surface of the aggregate is not 
smooth and flat like the glass sheet of the laboratory ex- 
periment, and it may readily be imagined that a consider- 
able degree of flow of the film of tar will be required to 
penetrate the various nooks and crevices presented by the 
uneven nature of the aggregate. 

The influence of surface tension on this property should 
also be considered. Although the problem is one of con- 
siderable complexity, it is felt that it may safely be dis- 
regarded in connection with road surfacing work with tar, 

Other factors require consideration with respect to the 
spread of the tar. Thus, the smaller the size of the aggre- 
gate, the greater will be the area of surface to which the 
tar must flow; consequently the original consistency of tar 
to be employed must be considered in relation not only to 
road surface temperature but also to the size of the 
aggregate. 

The value of rolling a freshly tarred road should be con- 
sidered in its effect on the spreading or flowing properties 
of the tar in addition to its action in levelling out the 
surface of the stone. The application of the pressure by 
the roller might be considered to be equivalent to in- 
creasing the head of tar and so facilitating the flow of tar 
into the crevices of the aggregate. Under some conditions 
of road temperature the acceleration of the flow of tar in 
this manner may be of decisive importance. 

Tars of appreciably higher initial consistency than those 
at present used are still capable of wetting and holding 
stone provided that the stone is large rather than small 
and that atmospheric conditions at the time of application 
are satisfactory. 

Conversely it might also appear that if at the time of 
application atmospheric conditions are not entirely satis- 
factory—particularly if the road surface is cold, the pro- 
portion of smaller aggregate used might profitably be 
reduced, provided that an extra allowance of the larger 
aggregate be made in lieu. When the road surface is at 
an excessively high temperature even a tar of rather high 
consistency may flow too freely and either cause blackening 
of the upper surface of the aggregate, or result in an in- 
adequate film of tar holding the aggregate to the road, 
with a consequent diminution in the life of the surface. 

We have experienced several of these conditions in our 
road experiments, but under more normal conditions of 
road surface temperature the only practical difference 
given by the use of a six hundred seconds tar in compari- 
son with a fifteen seconds tar was perhaps a more rapid 
rate of set of the fresh road surface. 

The original consistency of tar cannot be a measure of 
the tendency of the tar to increase in consistency due to 
volatilization. This tendency is determined by the distilla- 
tion range of the tar, which is met by the requirements of 
the British Standard Specification. Hence in considering 
the extent to which a tar will increase in consistency as a 
result of volatilization, the distillation range of the tar in 
question should be examined. 





TEMPERATURE OF APPLICATION. 


The remaining controllable factor in the adhesive is the 
temperature of application, and a reference to fig. 1 assists 
in evaluating the relative importance of this factor. The 
extremely low consistency of all road tars at higher tem- 
peratures is clearly shown, and it is suggested that pro- 
vided the tar is heated sufficiently to flow freely from the 
boilers, differing consistency tars will not require greatly 
differing temperatures of application. In normal circum- 
stances it would appear that temperatures of 200°-230° 
Fahr. should be adequate even for the tars of the higher 
consistency now being used for surfacing work. 

Road experiments in which the test sections were simi- 
lar in every respect other than the temperature at which 
the tar was applied have failed to show any detectable 
differences, confirming the views expressed above. Pro- 
vided that the tar is fluid enough to flow freely and to be 
distributed at the required rate, there appears to be no 
advantage in excessive temperatures. Obviously if the 
road is initially cold and the blinding material damp, there 
is some advantage in having the tar hot, especially if the 
distribution of tar is by brush or squeegee. 

Our experiments on road surfacing when applying the 
tar by bucket and hand brushing, have shown that when 
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the road surface is smooth the temperature of the tar can 
be varied within reasonable limits without affecting the 
rate of spread of the tar. On the other hand when ‘the 
surface is a rugous one, a condition which is fairly general 
before surface dressing, variations in temperature do have 
a definite effect on the rate of spread. A high tempera- 
ture of application may quite easily result in a thickness 
of tar film inadequate to hold the stone, and rapid failure 
of the surface will ensue. Similarly a low temperature of 
either tar or of the road surface may give a thick tar film 
which will cause bleeding trouble on the advent of hot 
weather. 

The advantage of using a mechanical pressure sprayer to 
apply the tar, by means of which the thickness of film can 
be adjusted to suit the road surface, traffic conditions, &c., 
is thus obvious. 

In the foregoing analysis of the factors involved in the 
acquisition of adhesive properties by tar, no attempt has 
been made to evaluate this adhesive effect, and it has been 
assumed throughout that the consistency value of the tar 
forms some measure of the strength of adhesion between 
the fresh stone and the road surface. Whereas this may 
be justifiable in the simplest case of the road surfacing 
problem, i.e., in which the aggregate is a uniformly graded 
stone, it should be observed that when the aggregate con- 
sists entirely or mainly of sand or other finely divided 
mineral, an important property of the final surface is the 
rigidity or plasticity of the tar-sand mixture. In this re- 
spect we have examined in the laboratory the relationship 
that exists between the consistency of the binder and the 
resulting plasticity of a mixture of the binder and sand. 
That relationship has been found to be relatively simple 
when there is a fixed proportion of a uniformly graded 
sand, and it may be assumed that the consistency value 
attained by the tar as a result of cooling and of volatiliza- 
tion can to a considerable extent be regarded as a measure 
of the plasticity of the tar-sand mixture. The relationship 
between the consistency of the binder and that of the mix- 
ture becomes more complicated when the effect of varia- 
tions in the amount and the grading of the sand are taken 
into account, and the determination of the exact numerical 
relationship represents the outstanding problem requiring 
elucidation before road surfacing operations can be treated 
as a science. We have attempted to explore this problem 


in the laboratory, and have at any rate been able to ap- 


preciate its complexity and to realize that a complete 
solution may only be reached by extended experimentation 
in which the work in the laboratory must proceed hand in 
hand with tests of a more practical and extended nature. 


SUMMARY. 

1. The primary problem of road surfacing with tar is 
one of adhesion, whether the new. surface is of the type 
formed by a layer of comparatively large stone with tar as 
the adhesive, or is of the mastic type produced by loading 
the tar with sand, or is a mixture of both types. 

2. The controllable factors in the construction of a fresh 
road surface offered by the aggregate and by the propor- 
tions of aggregate and adhesive present essentially en- 
gineering problems, and road experiments have shown that 
they are of greater importance than variations in the 
characteristics of the tar. 

3. The manner in which tar functions as an adhesive is 
considered in respect of the dual requirements of an ad- 
hesive—i.e., first of wetting and subsequently conversion 
from a fluid into a tenacious : olid. 

4. Tar is shown to have adequate wetting properties to- 
wards aggregate when its consistency is appreciably higher 
than any likely to be found in practice. 

5. The change from the fluid tar that wets a surface to 
the tenacious semi-solid is shown to be the result of cooling 
and evaporation, and such factors as structural strength 
or physical changes in the tar induced as a result of atmo- 
spheric exposure do not enter into the effect. 

6. The original consistency of the tar is of importance 
when it is considered in relation to the temperature of the 
road surface. This affects the spread of tar not only over 
the road surface, but also over the syrface of the aggre- 
gate and consequently the proportion of tar to aggregate 
in the final surface. 

7. It is suggested that surface tension is of no value as a 
measure of the wetting or spreading qualities of tar. 

8. The size of aggregate and hence the extent of surface 
to be wetted by tar requires consideration in relation to 
the initial consistency of the tar and the road temperature 
at the time of application. 

9. The problem of the relationship between the con- 
sistency of the tar and the rigidity of the sand-tar type of 
surface represents an outstanding question in road sur- 
facing operations. 

Discussion. 


Mr. P. C. Garprtner (Tottenham). opening the discussion, 
stated that some years ago he tried to plot out consistency 
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diagrams for tar, but his results were not sufficient in number 
to enable him to obtain such regular charts as were xiven in 
the paper. Until now consistency had been regarded as the 
characteristic of paramount importance in the use of tar for 
roads. That view was now passing away. Consistency Was 
now shown to play no part in the adhesion value of a ‘ar, byt 
had to be considered in relation to the temperature and the 
size of the aggregate. The British Engineering St indards 
Specification for tar imposed a value of 10 seconds for viscosity, 
which was seemingly too high. Quite good surfacing was done 
with tars with values as low as 3 seconds. He could not under. 
stand why the 10 seconds value was adopted. 

Mr. W. E. Cone, Technical Adviser to the British Road Tay 
Association, asked for further information regarding the par- 
ticular class of road surface obtained had to the individual 
features in the research investigations. Avoidance of an excess 
of tar was essential. It was an evil causing softening. A danger 
that might arise due to the use of large sized aseregat *S_ Was 
the possibility of moisture retention. Chippings of 3 to 3 in, 
sizes received a certain amount of crushing and thus formed 
their own detritus. It was therefore better to adopt these large 
sizes. The relationship between adhesion and plasticity was 
shown to be such that it would be a good thing to have fur- 
ther research work carried out on the subject on a practical 
road-making scale. It had now been demonstrated that, by 
using tar of higher viscosities, they would construct roads that 
were able to withstand the very heaviest traffic conditions 
throughout the whole year. 

Mr. Co..ins suggested that the paper showed them exactly 
what to look for in the properties of tar to be used on the 
roads. Previously everything was empirical, and lack of know- 
ledge resulted in some failures. Now they could go to work 
with certainty, and the, result would be that the lack of con- 
fidence in tar for road making would die away. Its applica- 
tion enabled the construction of first-class roads on very cheap 
terms. The British Road Tar Association had served a very 
useful purpose to road makers. 


Tue Viscosity or Taks. 


Mr. HarpMan thought that the great advance in the use of 
tar for road making was due to the use of high viscosity tars. 
Now they might do a lot of harm by using low viscosity tars, 
With high viscosity tars a lot of troubles caused by variations 
in road materials could be overcome. He felt that Mr. Pickard 
did not intend to advocate the use of low viscosity tars. 

Mr. F. Rem, as a user of tar for road making, stated that 
he had experienced difficulties due to the polishing of the road 
surfaces. He thought that the Standard Specification permitted 
too much free carbon in tar, or there was a change on the 
roads which caused its production. Roads in consequence 
sometimes got into the polished state of a black-leaded grate. 
In certain cases roads had to be taken up because of this. 


A New Lieut on Tar For Roap-MakINcG. 


Mr. W. J. A. BurrerFIeLp said that the paper shed an en- 
tirely new light on the properties of tar for road making. All 
their ideas had changed since the early days of its use. Con- 
sistency at ordinary temperatures was previously regarded as 
the principal characteristic of the tar for road making, but that 
was now found to be quite subordinate to the power of wetting 
the surface of the aggregate, and to the relative properties of 
the tar and the aggregate used. In early days what they did 
was to provide a tar-sand carpet on the roads. In other words, 
they used a plastic coating as a wearing surface. Now the 
outlook was changed, and the construction adopted was such 
that the stone came to the surface to afford the true wearing 
surface. The wetting power of tar was the useful guide to its 
properties. He wondered whether the author had considered 
the effect of a layer of dust on an old road upon the wetting 
properties of tar surfacing. Some dusts seemed to resist the 
wetting actions of tar. There were wide variations in volatiliza- 
tion with tars complying with the Specification. Oxidation 
of tar did not generally occur, but was found with low-tem- 
perature tars. 

Mr. WINTER expressed appreciation of the great step in ad- 
vance that had been made with tar for road making. Investi- 
gation was warranted now with other tars than those so far 
tested. The surveyors knew what they wanted and asked for. 
In respect of specifications, the one used in Northumberland 
was much more exacting than that of the Road Board. It called 
for a higher specific gravity and the limitation of viscosity 
within very close limits. Hard whinstone was the best gritting 
material to use in association with tar, as it did not break up 
under the rollers. Dust might mix with tar and cause it to 
become inadhesive. 

Mr. Doran (Belfast) suggested that the slipperiness of some 
tar roads was due to the tar containing too high a percentage 
of naphthalene. Another factor was the presence of too high 
a percentage of oil which boiled at 200° to 270° C. The limit 
for naphthalene content should be put at 4 p.ct. Road makers 
who had experience of tar not causing proper binding of the 
stones should see that the tar was not raised to an excessive 
temperature. 


Tue AuTHOR’s REeEpLy. 


Mr. PickarD, in reply, stated that tar consistency appea ired § 
to be of much less value in road making than had previously 
been believed, more particularly when the aggregate used was 
large. The tars considered in the paper were those coming 
within the B.E.S.A. Specification, in which the viscosity range 
was between 10 seconds and 40 seconds. Low viscosity tars 
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were those of the 10 seconds value, those above 40 seconds were 
regarded as high. Tars of less than 10 seconds viscosity took a 
long period for setting. To get a perfectly rigid surface they 
had to have true adhesion, and plasticity to withstand the 
pressures applied. The experiments were mainly made with 
previously. tarred surfaces. Free carbon might have an effect 
upon consistency, but it was impossible to give any figure that 
might be excessive. The effect of dust had been referred to, 
but he had not discovered any lack of adhesion to an undercoat 
due to it. All the work done so far, in their investigations, 
had been confined to the tar from horizontal gas retorts. Naph- 
thalene in tar was said to have a marked effect upon consist- 
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ency and excess caused slipperiness. He was not able to agree 
with this, because the tars he had tested did not contain an 
excess of naphthalene. 


Mr. ReGinatp CLarry, M.P. (Chairman of the British 
Road Tar Association), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pickard referred to the advantage to the nation of using a 
home product for the making of roads. 

Mr. E. V. Evans, Joint Manager of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Valon Bennett for his services as Chairman. 
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Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers 


Joint Meeting with Institute of Fuel—Gas in Industry 


A Joint Meeting of the North-Western Section of the 
Institute of Fuel and the Manchester District Association 
of Gas Engineers was held at the Engineers’ Club, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday, Nov. 11. Col. W. M. Carr, T.D., 
President of the Manchester District Association of Gas 
Engineers, presided over a very large attendance. 

A paper entitled ‘‘ Economies to be derived from the use 
of Gas Industrially ’’ was read by Dr. C. M. Walter, of the 
Research Laboratories of the Birmingham Corporation Gas 
Department. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, expressed his 
regret that Mr. Sinclair Kerr, the Chairman of the North- 
Western Section of the Institute of Fuel, was unfortunately 
unable to be present through urgent business reasons. As 
President of the sister Association, Col. Carr stated, he 
wished to say how very much the Manchester and District 
Association of Gas Engineers appreciated the approach 
which had been made to them to hold a Joint Meeting of 
the two branches of the two organizations. The more 
various Associations and Institutions one could get together 
for the interchange of ideas the better, and, in the present 
case, particularly so, as the Association which he repre- 
sented were engaged entirely as gas engineers in the pro- 
duction of fuel. There could not be a closer association 
than that between the gas engineer and the members of the 
Institute of Fuel. 

Mr. A. McCuttocu, Hon. Secretary of the North-Western 
Section of the Institute of Fuel, said that he wished heartily 
to reciprocate the sentiments expressed by Col. Carr with 
regard to the holding of Joint Meetings. The Institute of 
Fuel was anxious at all times to arrange meetings with 
Institutions having similar aims and objects to its own. 
The Committee of the North-Western Section were de- 
lighted when, in reply to the request which he had the 
pleasure of sending to Mr. Bridge, they heard that the 
Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers would 
hold a Joint Meeting with the North-Western Section of 
the Institute of Fuel. They had also to thank Mr. Bridge 
and his Committee particularly for their kindness in 
making possible the visit they had paid that afternoon to 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., at 
Trafford Park, Manchester, and also for having made the 
arrangements for Dr. Walter to deliver his lecture. He 
hoped that the precedent which had now been established 
would prevail in future sessions of the meetings of the two 
Societies. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, on behalf of all present, he 
wished to express their thanks to Messrs. Metropolitan 
Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., for permission to visit 
their works that afternoon. He did so with all the greater 
pleasure because Mr. H. W. Brighton, who made the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Directors, was present at the 
meeting, and would be able to convey their expression of 
thanks to his Directors for their courtesy and kindness. 
he firm of Metropolitan-Vickers used a considerable quan- 
tity of gas, some of which they made themselves and some 
of which: they took from the town supply. It was hoped 
that some day they would take all the gas they required 
from the town, which was ready and willing to do its best 
for them upon every possible occasion. 

_Mr. H. W. Bricutron (Works Engineer, Metropolitan- 
\ ickers Electrical Company, Ltd.) wished to take the oppor- 
tunity, on behalf of his Directors and the management, to 
say how pleased they were to receive the members of both 
organizations at their works that afternoon. They used 
directly in electrical current something like 20 million units 
‘ year, in town gas, perhaps, about 160,000 therms a year, 
aad they produced in gas something like 300,000 therms a 
year, 


ECONOMIES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
THE USE OF GAS INDUSTRIALLY. 


By Dr. C. M.. Watter, Engineer-in-Charge, Industrial 
Research Laboratory, Birmingham Gas Department. 


The economies which can be derived from the employ- 
ment of town gas as a fuel in preference to other forms 
of fuel, for certain industrial heating processes, are appre- 
ciated by many fuel users only to a limited extent, inas- 
much as in the majority of cases its adoption in favour of 
what might be termed less expensive fuels is dependent on 
the degree to which its efficiency of application justifies its 
extra thermal cost. A more complete investigation into 
the economies of fuel application will make it quite ap- 
parent that in order to evaluate in terms of £ s. d. the 
savings which might be effected by the employment of this 
form of fuel for any given production operation, we shall 
not only have to consider the question of its efficiency of 
application as compared with other fuels, in order to obtain 
a true perspective of its real economic value, for it may be 
found that the ultimate effect of the application of this 
particular fuel on the “ all in ’”’ cost of production is the 
deciding factor rather than the fuel cost alone, even after 
making due allowance for its more efficient application. 

The use of town gas, owing to the high efficiency with 
which it can be applied, is extending rapidly in many in- 
dustries, and it would appear that if the whole of the 
economies which can be obtained by its use were fully ap- 
preciated by manufacturers, town gas heated furnaces 
would be more generally employed for many of the large- 
scale heating operations where its use can be fully justified 
on economic grounds. 

In Birmingham, we have several industries of this type 
in connection with which, at first sight, it would appear 
that town gas would be too costly a fuel to employ, but 
where, after a closer study of the economics of fuel appli- 
cation, it has been found that this form of fuel can be 
applied with considerable saving. 

The many outstanding advantages due to the character- 
istics of town gas as an industrial fuel which results in its 
application to so many industries, are so well known as to 
be hardly worth reiterating, but as the author is mainly 
concerned in this paper with the economic aspects of its 
use, it may be advisable to summarize these as follows: 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TOWN Gas AS AN INDUSTRIAL FUEL. 


1. It is essentially a fuel which can be easily and readily 
completely burned in burners of comparatively 
simple construction. 


2. The combustion of the gas so burned is under com- 
plete control, so that a very wide range of furnace 
atmospheres can be obtained, including highly oxi- 
dizing or reducing atmospheres, or any intermediate 
atmosphere which may be necessary for a particular 
manufacturing process. 


3. Its high B.Th.U. concentration enables it to be dis- 
tributed through comparatively small pipes to the 
various sections of a manufacturing establishment at 
a comparatively low cost. 


4. Owing to the air/gas ratio for perfect combustion 
being high, recuperation of waste heat by the air 
used for combustion is a relatively simple matter by 
reason of the fact that the thermal capacity of the 








air used for its combustion approximates to 80 p.ct. 
of the thermal capacity of products produced at ordi- 
nary working temperatures of 800° to 1100° C. 


The very low sulphur content of this fuel results in 
the furnace atmosphere being free from contaminat- 
ing gases, and thus enables ‘‘ in-flame ’’ type fur- 
naces to be employed for many processes where 
—— ayEN muflle type furnaces would have to be 
used. 


or 


6. Furnaces employing town gas can be readily con- 
trolled automatically in regard to both temperature 
and atmosphere. 


7. The throughput of furnaces using town gas may be 
varied over a wide range without materially affect- 
ing the thermal efticiency of the heating operation. 


8. The amount of excess air used for combustion can be 
reduced to a minimum, thus enabling comparatively 
high efficiencies to be obtained even in the case of 
direct firing. 

9. With the employment of town gas for high-tempera- 
ture operations, the costly bric -kwork chimney which 
is necessary to provide the draught in the case of 
solid fuel fired furnaces is entirely eliminated and re- 
placed by a relatively short steel flue. In this way, 
floor space is saved and capital expenditure reduced. 


10. In the case of fuels such as town gas, the ease with 
which the fuel can be measured for any particular 
operation for costing purposes is at once obvious. 

ce 


11. By the employment of town gas firing, the ‘‘ on- 
costs ’? attendant on the use of other forms of fuels, 
due to handling, storage, and the removal of waste 
product, are entirely eliminated. 


12. The use of gas as a fuel eliminates entirely the pro- 
duction of smoke and consequent pollution of the 
atmosphere. From a smoke abatement point of 
view, this is a welcome advantage. 


13. The maintenance costs of furnace plant fired 
with town gas are, as a general rule, considerably 
lower than those which obtain where other forms of 
fuel are employed. 


14. The flexibility of town gas renders it very suitable 
for many heating operations in which the furnace 
must be to some extent portable. Thus, in many 
instances, it is possible to bring the furnace to the 
work instead of the work to tne furnace. 


15. Town gas constitutes in itself a fuel of extremely 
uniform quality, which can be controlled by tap, 
and carries with it the further advantage that when 
the supply is cut off from any particular unit, the 
standing charges consequent upon its employment 
for that unit are practically reduced to zero. 


FacToORS ON WHICH THE Economic Uses or Furet DEPEND. 


From what has already been mentioned, it will be ap- 
parent that, in order to study the economics of fuel usage 
in any particular industry in the broadest possible sense, 
we have not only to consider the economic use of the fuel 
itself, which obviously demands that the greatest number 
of heat units available in the fuel as retained heat prior to 
its combustion can, during the process of its combustion, 
be utilized as sensible heat in the heating process, but we 
have also to evaluate, as far as possible, the indirect ad- 
vantages of one form of fuel as compared with another, in 
so far as its use might materially affect the total cost of 
production for that particular commodity. 

The former consideration will limit our investigations to 
the efficient application of certain fuels for a particular 
heating operation, but will not necessarily carry us far 
enough to appreciate the fact that in many manufacturing 
processes, the most expensive fuel may be the cheapest in 
the end. 

The latter consideration, however, which involves taking 
stock of the whole of the production costs for the particular 
commodity from the raw material to the finished article, 
may make this fact at once apparent, in so far that it will 
cause us to look at the savings which can be effected by 
certain expensive fuels in their true perspective, and, by 
so doing, will indicate ‘clearly that the true cost of heat 
application involves not only the cost of the fuel itself, 
with its attendant charges, such as capital charges, main- 
tenance, and repair charges, and the necessary labour costs, 
but also the cost of all material damaged or scrapped con- 
sequent upon imperfect heat-treatment. Further, the 
costs of heat application will include any undue mainten- 
ance and depreciation charges of plant or machinery, 
which are indirectly the result of ‘imperfect heat- 
treatment. 
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The author would now like to quote two typical ex. 
amples of production work—viz. 


EXxamPLeE 1.—Production of Steel Forgings from Steel Ear, 
(Weight, 2 lbs. 13 ozs.) 


Pence. 
Repsatestel eens... 5.5.26 51%) 677 Le eS 
Forging operation— 
OOS a 
Production on-costs a cies 0 tt oe 
Fuel costs— 
Coke 0°43 
Total cost of production . . . . 5°93 


ExaMPLE 2.—Production of Machined and Heat Treated Component 
of Weight 8 Lbs. Requiring Heat Application in the Forin 
of Carburizing and Re Heating. 











> a 6 
ee ee ee 2 3 
Machining costs— 
Labour. . Pa OS & hoe 
Production on- costs Rees Se Se 
Total production cost to heat-treat- 
SIE ae ae 9 Oo 
Fuel costs— 
Coke cost for carburizing . o 13 
Gas cost for two re-heats, 64 . ft. at 2s. 
per tooo c.ft.. . . gli gee ee 
Total fuel costs. oO 2°83 
Labour costs and incidental costs in heat- 
treatment, pots, compound, &c. . . . :.2 
Total costs of resegmiip after heat- 
treatment. . . . Rae TN 13 2°83 
Finishing operation 
Grinding— 
Labour costs rae ae at ae 
rT thet ko A ei et ae oe” 
aise 3 0 
Total cost of production . 16 2°83 


The first example refers to the production of steel forg- 
ings from raw material in the form of steel bar, and the 
second to the production of machined components which, 
in certain stages of production, call for heat-treatment in 
the form of carburizing and re-heating. 

The various costs of the production of these commodities 
are set out in the order of production from the raw 
material to the finished article. 

These examples bring out clearly several important 
points. In the first place, they illustrate that for many 
classes of heating operations associated with the produc- 
tion of commodities which entail machining and heat-treat- 
ment operations, the fuel cost involved for the necessary 
heat-treatment, expressed as a percentage of the total pro- 
duction cost, is comparatively small. 

Further, from Example 1, we note that even in the case 
of the production of commodities which do not involve 
machining costs, such as forgings, the fuel cost is still a 
comparatively small percentage of the total cost of pro- 
duction. 

In Example 1, the fuel used is solid fuel, and the ratio 
of the fuel cost to the total production cost is as 1:13'8, 
whereas in the second example, the fuel used for the re- 
heating operation is town gas in a direct-fired furnace, 
and for the carburizing operation a coke-heated furnace 
of the semi-producer type is employed. In this case, the 
ratio of the fuel cost to the total production cost is found 
to be 1:70. 

Another important point which is shown up by these 
examples is that the ratio of the fuel cost to the cost of 
the raw material is comparatively small. 

As these examples are typical of many production opera- 
tions, it would appear that for many manufacturing pro- 
cesses into which the application of fuel enters there will 
be to some extent a justification for the employment of com- 
paratively expensive fuels, if it can be shown that by their 
application the total production costs can be reduced by 
the elimination or reduction of wastage of material on 
which a considerable expenditure in the form of labour cost 
and overhead charges has taken place up to the point at 
which the heat-treatment operation is introduced. 

We shall also note that in most production operations 
demanding heat-treatment of the commodity being pro- 
duced, at some stage of its production the justification for 
the use of expensive fuels will be greater when the heat- 
treatment operation occurs as a final operation, for under 
these conditions any loss sustained by the imperfect heat- 
treatment of the product will then result in the maximum 

*‘ on-cost ”’ on the production costs of the balance of per- 
fect product obtained. 

Thus, if we leave out the consideration for the moment 
of those processes which deal with the heating of heavy 
masses of raw material such as heavy forgings, puddled 
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The 
No. 3105 MAINSCREEN 
with its Door Panel in position, 


covering up and protecting the 
Radiants when the fire is not 





in use. 


bo cs Cine 








VIL. 









Back view, showing the position 
occupied by the loose door panel 
when the fire is in use. The 
carrying handle can be seen above 
the flue opening. 




















As easily carried as a suit-case, the new 
MAINSCREEN Fire is of pressed-steel 
construction, and weighs less’ than 
20 lbs. 


Accommodation is provided on the back 
for storing the door panel when the fire 
is in use, and a carrying handle is fitted. 


Although portability is the special advan- 
tage of the new MAINSCREEN, this 
in no way lessens its qualities as a 
thoroughly dependable gas-fire of strong 
build. As in all fires of our manufacture, 


its foundation is the well-known MAIN 
Heat-Generating Unit, comprising brick, 
radiants, burner and injector, all built up 
on the one plate. 


Durability without loss of efficiency is a 
feature of the patent DURAMAIN 
Radiants supplied with the new MAIN- 
SCREEN Fire. In addition to their fine 
design and appearance, their ability to 
withstand rough usage make the DU RA- 
MAIN Radiants particularly suitable for 
a portable gas-fire. 


THE NEW MAINSCREEN REQUIRES NO BUILDING-IN—IT SITS IN 
FRONT OF THE COAL GRATE, AND ITS FLUE OUTLET IS SO 
POSITIONED THAT IT PASSES UNDER THE EXISTING CANOPY 


Leaflets and further particulars on application. 





No.31055 MAINSCREEN 


A Real Portable Gas-Fire 


R. & A. MAIN, Ltd.. LONDON & FALKIRK 
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blooms, firebricks, and other commodities, in the produc- 
tion of which the fuel cost is a prime cost, we shall find 
that in many cases the employment of town gas is justi- 
fed owing to certain characteristics which it possesses as 
q fuel, resulting frequently in the product being enhanced 
in quality, and also owing to the elimination of imperfect 
or scrap material which is so often associated with the em- 
ployment of other forms of fuel for many heat-treatment 
processes. ; 

Further to illustrate this point, I will refer again to 
Example 2. : 

This, as before mentioned, is an actual example of a 
production operation, and in this instance the author has 
had the opportunity of making some interesting compari- 
sons between the costs of production with the furnaces as 
referred to and those obtaining with more modern types 
having higher efficiencies of fuel application, which ulti- 
mately replaced those used in the example. . ; 

The alteration of the plant consisted of the installation 
of a town gas-heated carburizing furnace with recuperation 
of waste heat in place of the existing coke furnace, and 
also a re-heating furnace, fired by town gas as previously, 
but arranged with partial recuperation of waste heat to 
replace the direct-fired gas furnace. ‘ j 

The corresponding fuel costs with this modified plant 
were found to be as follows: 


Gas used for carburizing 8-lb. component 117 C ft. 
Gas used for re-heating component at goo° C 
and 780° C. respectively . . . - «© «+ + 42 » 
Total gas used 159 c.ft. 


The total cost of fuel in this case, taking the cost of gas 
at 2s. per 1000 c.ft., amounts to 3°9d. per 8-lb. component, 
as compared with a total fuel cost of 2°83d. per 8-lb. com- 
ponent when coke is used for the carburizing operation and 
town gas is a less efficient furnace for the re-heating opera- 
“ion. 

It is interesting to note here that, although the thermal 
cost of town gas as compared with coke on a B.Th.U. basis 
is 3'7 times as great, the fuel cost of the carburizing opera- 
tion is only in the ratio of 1:2°2, owing to the increased 
efficiency of application of town gas as compared with coke. 
We also note that the difference in the total fuel cost under 
the old and new conditions only results in a total increase 
of 1: 1d. per component. at ‘ 

In hin aasaiouien operation, under the old conditions, it 
was found that for certain classes of goods produced, im- 
perfect material to the extent of 1 to 1) p.ct. was produced 
in the hardening shop. From the production costs which 
are given, it will be noted that the value of this spoilt 
work represents a loss of approximately 1°98d. 

Under the new conditions, the amount of imperfect 
material produced would correspond to approximately 0°3 
p.ct., having a value of 0°48d. ; . 

Thus we find that for a difference of 1:1d. expenditure in 
fuel we obtain a net saving of 0°4d. for each 8 lbs. of pro- 
duct produced. r 

Referring to Example 1, it would appear at first sight 
that, in view of the comparatively low value of the finished 
product, it would be doubtful whether such an expensive 
fuel as town gas might be employed with advantage. As 
an actual fact, this is not the case, for if town gas were 
employed in a direct-heated furnace at a cost of 2s. per 
1000 ¢.ft., with an application efficiency of 20 p.ct., this 
fuel cost could be reduced to 0°3d. as against 0°43d. with 
coke. q 

The application of gas in place of coke would again re- 
duce the proportion ‘‘ on-costs,’’ in so far as the figure 
of 03d. given as fuel cost does not include certain “‘ on 
charges ’’ due to the handling of the fuel, cartage of ashes, 
and other “ on-costs ’? which would be totally eliminated 
in the case of town gas firing. ; ‘ 

It is again interesting to note that if the raw material 
dealt with were alloy steel instea:! of straight carbon steel, 
as in the present instance, approximately 2 p.ct. of im- 
perfect material would be saved, which would represent a 
total value of approximately 0°21d. on a total cost of pro- 
duction of 10°8d. : , 

It will thus be noted that even in the case of production 
operations not involving machining costs, the savings to 
he effected by the use of town gas might in some instances 
be very considerable. 


EcoNoMIES TO BE EFFECTED BY THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
Errictrency or UtmizaTion oF Heat IN THE FURNACE 
ITSELF. 

Dealing with the utilization of heat in the furnace itself, 
improvements in efficiency of utilization can only be 
effected either by utilizing a greater percentage of the heat 
carried away to waste gases or by reducing the external 
losses from the furnace itself. 
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In the case of direct-fired furnaces, particularly where 
the working temperatures are high, quite a small excess 
of air over and above that required for the combustion of 
the gas will materially affect the efficiency by increasing 
the loss of heat to waste gases. 


REGENERATION. 


No treatise dealing with the economics of fuel utilization 
would be complete without special reference to recupera- 
tion and regeneration as a method of bringing back heat 
from the waste gases into the working chamber, thus in- 
creasing the percentage of the total heat produced by com- 
bustion which is given up to the work, and so increasing 
the efficiency of application. 

Recuperation of waste heat may be carried out in two 
ways—either waste heat from the furnace gases may be 
utilized by pre-heating the incoming load, in which case 
less sensible heat would be rejected to flue gases; or a cer- 
tain percentage of the heat in the waste gases can be 
utilized in pre-heating either the air used for the com- 
bustion of the gas or the gas itself, or both the gas and air. 
Whichever form of recuperation is employed, the ultimate 
result is the same, in so far as the efficiency of application 
of the fuel is increased. 

There is, however, a difference between the two methods, 
inasmuch as with load recuperation we do not increase the 
available head of temperature in the furnace, while in the 
case of the recuperation of waste heat by the pre-heating 
of the air or gas, or both, the available temperature poten- 
tial is increased. 

As is generally known, in combustion calculations, the 
heat available in the gases produced by combustion is 
usually expressed in terms of absolute temperature from a 
knowledge of the thermal capacities of the products of com- 
bustion; these thermal capacities of all the gases with 
which we have to deal in combustion work have been de- 
duced from the results of researches of Mallard and Le 
Chatelier, in connection with the varying specific heats of 
gases at elevated temperatures. 

Expressing heat capacity in terms of temperature, we 
have the following fundamental equation for the combus- 
tion of gas in a furnace: 


H + S = Xa(ti — t,) + sbd(ii? — t,?) 


Where: ‘‘a"’ and ‘‘b"’ are constants for the mean specific heats of 
the products of combustion of constituent gases. 


Ti 
orH+S= (a + bT)aT. 
e TF 


Where: H = latent heat of fuel liberated by combustion as sensible 
heat. 
and S = sensible heat added either to fuel itself or to the air 


utilized in its combustion. 
tj = maximum flame temperature. 
¢, = temperature of ingoing air and gas. 
Ti = in absolute units. 


—that is to say, the latent heat of the fuel prior to com- 
bustion, plus the total sensible heat added to the air or 
to the fuel, must equal the total heat available in the 
products of combustion, assuming that no heat loss takes 
place during combustion and that combustion takes place 
at constant pressure, as under constant pressure conditions 
it follows that no work is done. 

Following on from this, it will be found that the effi- 
ciency of the furnace can be expressed in terms of absolute 
temperature, as follows: 


Efficiency = Ti so T. 

Ty 
which, as will be seen, is the same for the efficiency of the 
heat engine expressed in terms of temperature. 

The absolute temperature Ti refers to the maximum 
flame temperature or the temperature to which the pro- 
ducts of combustion would rise if the whole of the heat of 
combustion, plus any sensible heat added, were applied in 
raising the temperature of the products of its combustion 
under ideal conditions. 

The calculations involved in ascertaining the heat capa- 
city of products of combustion for any particular gas of | 
known composition are somewhat difficult, since they in- 
volve the integration of a number of parabolic functions, 
and it is usual for any particular gas, to plot a series of 
curves, collating thermal capacity of products with tem- 
perature. 

While the compilation of these curves involves a con- 
siderable amount of work, it is most essential that this 
information should be obtained, if a full knowledge of the 
possibilities of recuperation is required for any particular 
heat application. 

The author then proceeded, with the aid of curves ob- 
tained from the constants of gases of known composition, 
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to show the method of application of the fundamental com- 
bustion equation to furnaces both of the direct-fired type 
and those employing recuperation and regeneration of 
waste heat. 

Before concluding, the author referred to Table 1, in 
which is set out the thermal efficiency of heat application 
for certain industrial heating operations, employing either 
town gas or coke oven gas. 


; 7 ; srature 
Heating Process. Grade of Gas Employed. Temperat ire 
Range. 


Cc. 
Forging Town gas 1100-1250 
475/500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 

Forging Town gas 1250-1300 
475 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 

Forging Town gas 1250 
475 B.Th.U. per c ft. 

Re-heating Town gas 780 
475 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 

Re-heating Town gas goo 
475 B.Th.U. per c ft. 

Billet heating Town gas 





475 
Coke oven Gas 
485 


Large billet heating . 950 


Gas consumption in cubic feet and therms per ton of work 
heated is also given, as this information may be of value. 

Coke oven gas, which is now employed in many districts 
in this country, has not been referred to, but most of the 
remarks which have been made in regard to town gas will 
apply to purified coke oven gas. The advantages of coke 
oven gas, by reason of its comparatively low cost, are at 
once apparent, and there is little doubt that in the future 
its application will be considerably extended. 


Vore or THANKS. 


The CHAIRMAN said they had had, as he had anticipated, a 
most interesting and instructive paper by Dr. Walter. Possibly 
gas engineers had not gone so fully into the application of 
gas to industrial purposes in the past as they might have done. 
In that way, possibly, they had somewhat failed to assist the 
fuel user, particularly in regard to the economic application of 
their product to his requirements. Dr. Walter had shown very 
clearly what a great difference could arise in the use of a very 
high grade fuel when efficiency was not made the prime con- 
sideration in the design and application of the furnace. Some 
of them had had much experience in temperature work—for 
example, in regard to soft metal melting. He had had to do 
some work himself in that direction, and he had found, in the 
case of a particular works, the cost of using gas applied to 
furnaces which were really more suitable to solid fuel design 
amounted to as much as 4s. 6d. per ton of lead melted. To-day, 
in that same works, by considering the design, by conserving 
the heat, by getting complete combustion and taking advantage 
of the temperature, and by making the size of the unit one 
in which the conductivity of the metal to be heated was properly 
correlated with the temperature available, it had been possible 
to bring the cost down to 9d. per ton of metal melted on exactly 
the same fuel cost. That was an actual case. He merely cited 
it as an illustration of what he had said regarding efficiency 
of application. He believed that so far as gaseous fuel was 
concerned—and in speaking of gaseous fuel he meant high 
guality gaseous fuel such as town gas and coke oven gas in 
the neighbourhood of 450 to 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft.—they were 
only in the infancy of its development for industrial application. 
This was a very important point, because gas was a home 
product fuel, and, after all, was merely purified coal in a 
gaseous form. The more gas was used in industry to the dis- 
placement of imported fuels, the better it would be for the 
basic coal industry of the country. He had great pleasure in 
proposing that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Dr. 
Walter for his paper. 

Mr. Watson Smytue (Messrs. Taylor Bros. & Co., Trafford 
Park Steel Works, Manchester) seconded the vote of thanks. 
The firm with which he was connected were faced with con- 
ditions upon a somewhat larger scale than those which had 
been dealt with in the paper, and it would be interesting if 
some information could be given regarding the use of town gas 
in furnaces for smelting steel. They had heard that gas had 
been used very satisfactorily and efficiently on lead and other 
materials of a similar nature, but he had never heard of the 





Recuperation by air and 40 
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successful application of town gas to Siemens furneces fo, 
smelting steel; neither, for the matter of that, had h« heard 
of any considerable application of town gas for the rc heating 
of steel in large quantities. He did not mean large quantities 
by small billets; he meant large quantities of fairly large ingots. 
Any information upon those lines would be extremely interest. 
ing. At the moment his firm were being approached 6n that 
very line with the idea that they should shut down thei: some. 
what expensive producer plant and take town gas irom q 


Thermal Gas Consumption. 
Efficiency of 
Heat Applica 
Type of Furnace. tion Expressed. 
as Heat in C.Ft. per Therms per 
Load/Heat Ton Ton. 
Supplied. } 





a 
Reversing regenerative spca 4500 21°5 
Small direct fired 20-25 7600 36 
With recuperation 26-30 5200 25 
With partial recuperation 32-34 3150 15 
With partial recuperation 30 3900 18°5 
Load recuperation 5 2 






load regeneration 


local supply, which, of course, would to some 
convenient. 


extent be very 


ConTROL oF AIR SUPPLY. 


Mr. W. R. Rosstnecton (Messrs. Taylor Bros. & Co., Ltd.) 
asked for information as to the costs of the heavy ingots of 
which Dr. Walter had had experience. He mentioned, also, 
that the lecturer appeared to emphasize the point of excess 
air on the town gas and coke oven gas, and appeared to stress 
it to the extent that the excess air could not be controlled on 
the lower quality gas. He did not know whether this was 
actually the view of the lecturer, but personally he thought it 
could be controlled. Automatic controls were now available, 
and the arrangements which were possible were quite as efficient 
with the low grades as with the high grades. To-day, gas pro- 
ducers gave a fairly constant B.Th.U. gas. A furnace which 
had a small maintenance cost over two years had been men- 
tioned in the course of the lecture. Did a small amount or a 
high amount of excess air go into it? 

Mr. J. H. Crece (Burnley) invited Dr. Walter to give some 
direct illustration or example of the purging of the chamber 
by raw gas. He had, personally, carried out some industrial 
processes with the use of crude coke oven gas, and found it 
fairly satisfactory, because probably the amount of sulphur to 
form sulphuretted hydrogen was small. This had not. proved 
to be detrimental in certain processes, for instance, in the 
melting of non-ferrous metals. He had been engaged also in 
experimental work in connection with the smelting of cast-iron 
and steel, and, like another speaker, would be glad to learn of 
an installation where steel was being successfully smelted by gas. 
It would be interesting to learn who was the authority who 
had the temerity at the moment to recommend the use of coal 
gas for steel smelting. He quite agreed with the Chairman that 
the potentialities of gas for industrial purposes were immense. 
and that gas manufacturers were only just beginning to feel 
their way in such an important field of operations. 


CARBORUNDUM FOR RECUPERATION. 


Mr. S. N. BraysHaw (Brayshaw Furnaces and Tools, Lid.) 
said he understood from the lecturer that if the incoming air 
was heated to 700° it meant that the products were not being 
cooled below 700°. With opposite directions of flow one did, 
of course, pull the products down, he took it, to a very much 
lower temperature than the temperature reached by the air. 
He should have thought that, in most cases, if the air was 
heated up to 700° the products must be left finally at a tem- 
perature very much below the 700° needed. He sometimes 
found difficulties in connection with the use of carborundum 
for recuperation. The charm of carborundum, of course, lay in 
its high thermal conductivity, but at,a. temperature of about 
1000° there was a weak place in carborundum. At a higher 
temperature it became set, and would go on to a very high 
temperature. Dr. Mellor, of Stoke, had made certain observa- 
tions in that direction. 

_Mr. T. H. Poutson (Stafford) said that Dr. Walter had men- 
tioned that in the case of one furnace the repair costs were 
practically nil for two years, while in the case of another fur- 
nace the cost was approximately £1000 for one year. Were the 
two furnaces identical in output, or would one have a much 
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jarger output than the other? Another point which might be 
added to the list of savings mentioned by Dr. Walter was that 
the period of operation between the charges would be less 
jy gas than by coke. A furnace could be got to work much 
quicker where gas was used than where coke was adopted. 

vr. W. J. Smrru (Bolton) inquired whether sulphur impurity 
of the order of 20, to even 50, grains could be neglected in con- 


sidering the purity of the gas in use? 
Mr. A. AtLEN (Droylsden Gas-Works, Manchester) asked for 
particulars regarding the open hearth process and the use of 


coke oven gas. Coke oven gas had been used in such furnaces. 
Was there any advantage in purifying this coke oven gas from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, when one considered there was lime on 
top of the bath of metal. He wondered if the sulphur was 
eliminated in the bath any quicker. 


THe AuTHor’s Repty. 


Dr. WaLrer, in replying to the discussion, said he had hoped 
to go further into the question of furnace losses, particularly 
the losses from furnace walls, but time had not permitted. 

Col. Carr had raised_a very important point with regard to the 
national aspect of the utilization of home produced fuel. They 
had all been looking into this question very seriously. When 
everyone was talking about economy, and when economy was 
undoubtedly essential in all industries and in the private life 
in the country, it seemed extraordinary to observe coke oven 
gas burning to waste and other fuels imported into the country 
when there was a basic material at one’s own doorstep to pro- 
duce all that was required. 

Mr. Smythe had referred to the possibilities of the utilization 
of gas for steel smelting. So far as the use of town gas in this 
country was concerned it had been rather limited to the melt- 
ing of steel in crucibles. Some of the high carbon steels had 
been melted very satisfactorily in crucible furnaces. Generally 
speaking, the cost was very much higher than by melting with 
solid fuel, but the advantages again in this case more than 
cutweighed the fuel cost. In regard to the particular case he 
was referring to, it was very essential that the steel, which was 
a special alloy steel, should not be contaminated in any way 
by the products of combustion. Coming to the bulk melting 
of steel in open hearth furnaces, he could only quote the fact 
that in the Ruhr district there were at present working 100-ton 
and 430-ton open hearth furnaces which appeared to be operat- 
ing quite satisfactorily. He was not in possession of the facts 
as to whether or not the gas was purified or unpurified, but he 
thought he could get the information if it would be of assistance 
to anyone, 

With regard to the question of the possibilities of using town 
gas for steel smelting, he could only say that, apparently, it 
was possible to use coke oven gas. He understood that coke 
oven gas had been used with considerable economy in favour 
of producer gas for that kind of work. It would appear that 
it was all a question of economic values, and he believed that 
in some of the districts in the Ruhr the coke oven gas was 
being sold at prices ranging equivalent to 9d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Whether it would be possible to get down to such a low figure 
in this country, and whether the operation would even justify 
a higher fuel cost, he was not in a position to say; but it 
appeared to be evident that, so far as actually carrying out 
the work was concerned, it could be done more efficiently than 


| with other forms of fuel which had been used in the past. 
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Mr. Rossington had mentioned the question of control. With 
regard to the control of the air supply, in order to prevent an 
excess of air reaching the combustion chambers, the whole point, 
so far as town gas was concerned, was that there was a gas of 
uniform quality. Generally speaking, where producer plant was 
used, it would be found that by varying spasmodically the 
automatic control, and, as would have to be the case, the 
amount of gas passing through the furnace, it would be very 
difficult to maintain the quality as uniformly as would be the 
case with town gas. Therefore, it would be necessary to collate 
the variations of quality of producer gas with the quantity of 
air required under such varying conditions. This would prob- 
ably be very difficult to do, because, on the face of it, it 
appeared to be rather involved. He was rather inclined to 
think that in order to make the best possible use of automatic 
control it would be necessary to start off, in the first place 
with a fuel in the form of gas of uniform quality. ‘ 


Lire OF FURNACES. 


With regard to the excess of air in the furnaces he had 
referred to as not requiring any repairs over a period of two 


' years, if anything the furnaces would be working with a reduc- 


ing atmosphere. It would certainly be nearer a balanced atmo- 
sphere than an oxidizing atmosphere, though that factor prob- 
ably would not have any great bearing upon the question of 
life. In the ease referred to the life of the lining and the floor 
of the furnace was very much in excess of what would be ex- 
pected normally. One advantage the furnace certainly had, 
compared with furnaces used for similar work in other estab- 
lishments, was that the billets were not thrown into the fur- 
nace. They were rather expensive billets, and therefore were 
Thus the mechanical wear of the hearth was very 
much less than in the case of heating steel billets. The question 
ad often been raised as to whether the deterioration of the 
recupcrator furnace would be excessive if the furnace was placed 
near the steam hammer. The fact that it had not been ‘neces- 


© Sery to carry out any repairs for such a long period indicated 
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that the vicinity of the steam hammer was not particularly 
detrimental. 

The output of the furnace, he should say, would not materially 
differ from the output of the other furnace which required very 
heavy maintenance cost. What really happened in the case of 
the other furnace was that it was fired by solid fuel, and that 
the enormous amount of deterioration was the result of a local 
heating effect on the furnace hearth which caused the whole 
expensive set of air recuperators to have to be renewed at fre- 
quent intervals. 

It was interesting to note that a set of recuperators was under- 
neath the bed of the furnace. hey were very expensive to 
produce, as a matter of fact, but they had not suffered. This 
was a real point in favour of town gas even for some of the 
heavy duty operations. 


PurGinc witH Raw Gas. 


A point had been raised also with regard to the purging of 
the furnace with raw gas. Probably many of those present had 
attended the visit to the Metropolitan Vickers Works that 
afternoon, and during the course of their tour round had seen 
a forging furnace used in connection with the production of 
turbine blades. This was a typical case of the working cham- 
ber being purged with raw gas. Probably the Chairman would 
be able to tell them that, as the result, the product was being 
very much improved and the whole question of oxidation had 
been entirely eliminated. 

Gas had been used with signal success in the melting of non- 
ferrous metals. This depended to a great extent upon the 
advantage obtainable, quite apart from the fuel cost, for, of 
course, generally speaking, gas was more costly on a B.Th.U. 
basis than solid fuel for this particular operation. Whether 
town gas could be applied depended upon the advantages to be 
obtained with either a better product or a better process. 

It might be interesting to mention an instance where gas had 
replaced solid fuel for the melting of, he thought, 72/28 metal 
for strip casting, with the extraordinary result that the actuai 
metal losses were so reduced that the value of the saving in 
metal more than paid for the cost of the gas. 

With regard to the 700° preheat which he had mentioned, so 
far as it affected the outlet temperature in the recuperator he 
thought Mr. Brayshaw had misunderstood him. The point was 
how often could one go on increasing the temperature, and put 
more heat into the hearth by increasing the T,. There was a 
balance only when no work was done. Mr. Brayshaw men- 
tioned also the weakness of the carborundum. Probably, every- 
one present appreciated the point. Carborundum had certain 
disadvantages, particularly in view of the difficulties that were 
experienced when it came in contact with oxide and a slag 
had formed which was very difficult to deal with and caused 
deterioration. There was also a weakness at certain tempera- 
tures. Apparently the makers of carborundum appreciated 
this, and had already indicated that for working over such tem- 
perature ranges under certain conditions of fuel they were put- 
ting forward another material in favour of carborundum. ‘The 
experience of the Birmingham Corporation, however, had been 
very satisfactory. The furnace which he had spoken of in re- 
gard to the carburizing operation was, actually fitted with car- 
borundum recuperators, and no trouble had been experienced 
whatever. 

Mr. Smith had asked a question concerning the sulphur cor- 
tent. Very small quantities ranging from 20 grs. per 100 c.ft. 
were, generally speaking, not detrimental to the bulk of manufac- 
turing operations. There was one exception in the treating of 
glass at high temperatures; when the sulphur content exceeded 
a certain amount it was found a certain amount of discolora- 
tion was likely to occur in the finishing of glass parts. Strangely 
enough, this difficulty only presented itself under certain 
peculiar conditions. Upon many occasions, they had tried to 
reproduce those effects, but had failed to do so; yet they had 
found, in different districts, that when the sulphur content ex- 
ceeded certain minimum amounts the trouble made itself evi- 
dent. He was inclined to offer the suggestion that, as long as 
the sulphur was completely oxidized in the stages of combus- 
tion, it really would not produce any deleterious effects; it was 
a question of how completely it was oxidized. ; 

He would bé pleased to obtain information with regard to 
open hearth furnaces and the sulphur content, but he had not 
the information at hand at the moment. t 

Town gas had been most satisfactorily employed for dealing 
with very heavy forgings. Coke oven gas, by the way, was 
being used in the Ruhr for dealing with ingots weighing up to 
over 100 tons. He understood that for 100 ton ingots, heating 

up to about 1250 for forging purposes, and particularly in the 
case of alloy steel, slow heating was generally resorted to in 
order to obtain uniformity of heating. He believed that about 
5000 c.ft. per ton of coke oven gas was used (of about 485 
calorific value). For billet heating large quantities of coke 
oven gas were being used at a figure of about 15 therms per 
ton, corresponding to an efficiency of about 32 p.ct. : 

With town gas quite large forging operations could be carried 
out at an efficiency bearing upon 40 p.ct. by regeneration. The 
equivalent fuel consumption was about 21°5 therms per ton of 
forging, or 4500 c.ft. of 475 gas. He thought that here again 
the justification for the use of town gas for some forging 
operations lay entirely in the direction of the reduction of the 
risk of scrapping expensive work. Where gas was used for 
such work as heavy forging there was no production of scrap, 


and this factor was being more and more appreciated by manu- 
facturers. 
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Scottish Junior Gas Association 


Joint Meeting of Eastern and Western Districts, Glasgow, Nov. 7 
Address by Mr. Frank P. Tarratt, M.Inst.C.E., Junior Vice-President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 


Your invitation to attend this meeting I take as a great 
comphment as Junior Vice-President of the Institution. 
As members of the Council we like to keep in touch with 
all who are members of this great fraternity of gas engi- 
neers, and it is our duty to go among them as much 
as we can, and take a comprehensive view of what they 
are doing. 

Some of the technical matter which has been forthcoming 
from the junior and senior associations has been exceedingly 
good, and the papers presented at the recent Institution 
meetings were of a very high standard. 

I would like to speak to you particularly about educa- 

tion. Owing to the systematized methods of education at 
-the present time we are in a very different position from 
that of gas engineers years ago. At that time we had only 
King’s ‘‘ Treatise on Coal Gas,’’ the latest addition of New- 
bigging’s Hand-Book, and one or two books on gas analysis. 
Of course we had our technical colleges, but the facilities at 
that time were not the same as to-day. I have been con- 
nected with the Institution for forty years; at the beginning 
the students were few and far between, and were practi- 
cally drawn from districts within a very narrow circle 
around London. 

We have now a wonderful Scheme put forward by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and such a syllabus to put 
before you that you can clearly select the path which you 
wish to follow. If you decide upon a course and take the 
subjects year by year as they come along, you may be 
fairly certain, with the assistance you get from your chiefs, 
of a very good training in gas engineering, which should 
enable you, as the opportunity arises, to accept responsible 
positions in the Gas Industry more or less according to 
your own liking. 

Gas SuPPLyY. 


The greatest difficulty which all engineers of big concerns 
have to-day is in getting suitable men on the supply side. 
There is an absolute dearth of candidates, and I strongly 
urge-some of you to make a little sacrifice during the time 
you are training to take up outside work, There has been 
a number. of amalgamations, but still the distribution of 
gas needs dealing with on systematic and scientific grounds. 
I think there is more chance in this direction than any 
other. 

You are certainly fortunate as compared with many men 
of education at the present time who are starving, or at 
any rate marking time until trade improves. We are for- 
tunate in having security of position, whether engaged with 
a company or corporation, and we ought to congratulate 
ourselves upon that. I know it has been said that ‘‘ youth 
is a calamity.” I think, however, it is a great joy to feel 
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that you have the enthusiasm of youth and to be able ty 
meet your difficulties with a light heart, and d things 
with daring which you would not do in after ycars, lt 
behoves all of us to do our utmost, and I have the eTeatest 
admiration for the youth of the present day. I mean 
the men of 30. years of age. I think they are absolutely 
splendid. The young man to-day is infinitely better thay 
the man of 30 to 40 years ago—better physically, morally. 
and intellectually. I am certain of it, and it behoves ys 
all to live up to it and give loyalty to our chiefs. 

You can only get a certain amount of experience in one 
works. Having obtained that experience, if necessary 
make some sacrifice and go to another works. You will 
find a man who gets on to-day is the man who has had two 
or three moves in life. The man who does not move, an 
becomes too useful to part with—well, his work frequently 
becomes of a routine character. 

The Gas Industry, as you know, is in a curious position, 
We are faced with many difficulties, and, of course, the 
competition we meet, especially in the larger towns, js 
terrific, but there is great scope for gas for heating and 
industrial purposes. I am certain that in many places gas 
could be used for industrial purposes if trained salesmen 
were available. You all have the opportunities for study- 
ing the use of industrial gas. F 

The Institution has two meetings a year now. The June 
Meeting is confined to. the Presidential Address and various 
papers, and the whole of the time is taken up with dis. 
cussion. We found great difficulty in dealing at one meei- 
ing with the reports which were presented by Leeds Uni- 
versity, but those papers and reports given at the Autumn 
Meeting provided us with useful discussion for two full 
days. The attendance was good. Speakers were well 
equipped, and all the matters presented are well worth your 
serious perusal. I can assure you that the discussion which 
took place was very interesting and fully warranted an 
Autumn Meeting to discuss them alone. 

As regards the Institution of Gas Engineers, which ob- 
tained its Charter two years ago, the door for admission has 
been somewhat narrowed down. Our choice is limited, 
and it is not everybody who can become a member or 





associate member; and it behoves you to prepare yourselves 
for the examinations, as it is up to us all to become men- 
bers of the Institution where possible. You may ask 
‘* What do we get out of it?’’ It is certainly a hall mark 
when you are a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
It is just the same in other walks ; if a man desires to hold 
a position of responsibility it is almost essential that he 
must be a° member of some institution, and I am certain 
that will be the same in future as regards gas engineers. 
A member of the Institution will have preference, all things 
being equal, over other men. 
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The Historical Development of Gas Lighting 


By W. J. A. Burrerrietp, M.A., M.Inst.Gas E. 
{From an Address before the Illuminating Engineering Society] 


One hundred and twelve years have passed since T. S. 
Peckston, of the staff of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
in his book on the ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting,” 
asked the question: ‘‘ How are we to produce the greatest 
quantity of light at the least expense? ’’ He went on to 
show that the answer to his question would be found in the 
proper application of coal gas. The historical develop- 
ment of gas lighting follows mainly from this answer to 
this question having remained incontestably true from the 
very beginnings of public gas supply (one hundred and 
twenty years ago) right up to the present time. The 
claims made first by one, then by another, and by still 
another rival illuminant, have not succeeded in wresting 
from coal gas the pride of place which it has held for over 
a century. ; 

The survival of the oil lamp and candles in many rural 
areas is due primarily to the fact that no better illuminant 
is yet available in them. 
tricts were the first to be traversed by gas mains, and the 
distributing systems of gas undertakings have only gradu- 
ally been extended to outlying areas which promised a 
satisfactory return from the sales of gas. The charges for 
reinstatement of road-surfacings when mains or cables are 
laid under the public highways increase distributing costs 


The more densely populated dis- 


enormously, especially since reinforced concrete founda- 
tions have become common on main roads. Relief 
afforded when wayleaves and other facilities for trans 
mission across country are obtainable at nominal cost. Jn 
this respect there is now a useful precedent (in the elec 
tricity grid) for power being granted for the high-pressutt 
transmission of gas through mains laid under fields and 
downs, where reinstatement charges would be trifling, and 
traffic effects non-existent. As soon as such powers have 
been granted one may forecast that the next stage in the 


historical Sopenegenant of gas lighting will be its rapi(j 


adoption over a far wider area than hitherto. 


Throughout the history of gas lighting, failures of gas 


supply, either general or local, have been practically w- 
known, unless flood, earthquake, or other “‘ act of God 
has intervened. This record of trustworthiness of ¢25 
lighting has proved it to be eminently suitable for adoption 
for the major part of the lighting where the public safety 
may be endangered by any failure, as for instance 1 
hospitals, assembly rooms, place¢ of entertainment ané 
crowded streets. 

The early incandescent gas burners gave so great al 
advance in light over that obtainable previously for th 
same gas consumption that faults, which are now palpable, 
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assed uncorrected for some years. The greatest of all 
the defects of the early mantle burners—viz., that the 
ereater proportion of the light was radiated above the 
horizontal plane, remained unremedied for at least ten 
vears. It was then found that with adequate gas pressure 
, well-designed bunsen burner would function properly 
with its mouth directed downwards, and that consequently 
the flame could be used to heat to incandeseence an in- 
yerted mantle of bee-hive shape suspended from lugs on 
the inverted burner. The distribution of light was thus 
reversed, the major part was radiated below the horizontal 
plane, unobstructed: by parts of burner or fitting. The in- 
verted burner, moreover, lent itself to better conservation 
of the heat of the flame, and therewith the attainment of 
more intense incandescence of the mantle. The develop- 
ment of the inverted gas burner synchronized approxi- 
mately with the supersession of the carbon by thedmetallic 
flament and gasfilled electric bulbs, and thus gas lighting 
was enabled to retain its position, 

The inverted gas burner is susceptible of great adapt- 
ability to environment. Over a solid angle of more than 
90°, light is, radiated downwards direct from the extended 
surface of the mantle, without the interposition of a glass 
envelope. It is the relatively large area of the mantle. 
and the absenee of refraction of the rays by the glass of an 
envelope or bulb, that make modern gaslight so comfort- 
able a source for interior lighting, especially of small 
rooms, where lights of high surface brilliancy encased in 
clear glass may become very trying to the eye. 

The introduction of the inverted gas burner was followed 
by the application to it of regenerative or: recuperative 
devices for raising the temperature of the flame, and, in 
still greater ratio, the lighting efficiency of the burners. 
Of more limited application has been the supply of gas at 
pressures much above the normal to burners with elongated 
mantles, which singly or grouped in twos or threes give 
light sources of: 600 to 4500 candle-power. Among the best 
examples of lighting by high-pressure gas may be men- 
tioned the lamp standards in Whitehall, Westminster, as 
regards outdoor use; and, as regards interiors, the lamps 
by which the museum galleries of the Council House at Bir- 
mingham are so effectively illuminated. 

As regards the lighting of interiors, it is not only by 
reason of its low cost that gas lighting has survived varied 
and keen competition. In relation to the illumination they 
afforded, the early gas burners had a very great heating 
effect, but the development of the mantle and the inverted 
burner has effected so great a reduction that the heat from 
the gas lights needed in any room is now no more than is 
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serviceable in combating the chilliness which is felt more 
or less in this country on at least 300 evenings in the year. 
On all occasions the currents of air induced by gas lights 
promote ventilation. 


It will be found that when complaints have been made 


of gas lighting, burners and fittings have invariably been 


worn-out and obsolete. History reveals that there is an 
unfortunate tendency to forget that gas appliances, like 
all else, are subject to the ravages of time and use. Under 
the heading of ‘‘ wear and tear ’”’ proper allowance should 
be made for their ultimate renewal. If this were done 
generally—in domestic, industrial, and public lighting— 
gas would continue to fulfil all requirements as an 
illuminant. 

Since comparatively early days attempts have been made 
to control gas lights from a distance. A duplication of 
pipes, one set for the supply of burners and one for pilot- 
jets, was not uncommon in public buildings fifty or more 
years ago, and served its purpose tolerably well. It was 
not so satisfactory with incandescent burners, owing to 
lighting-back of the bunsen burners before the supply pipe 
had been wholly cleared of air. To avoid this, means of 
operating from a distance a tap or valve close to the burner 
were sought, and three of such means have given reason- 
ably satisfactory service. One is the Sugg distance con- 
trol, which solved the problem so far as public lamps and 
the lighting of factories and large halls were concerned. 
For dwellings and offices there are two forms of switches, 
one operated pneumatically and the other by a wire on the 
Bowden principle. The author, after several years’ use of 
the pneumatic switch, has found it entirely trustworthy 
provided it is operated at least once in 24 hours. If left 
unused for some days this switch may fail through the 
piston sticking to the wall of the cylinder, but this does 
not occur when the pneumatic switch is in regular use. 
The later form of wire-operated switch is more positive in 
its action, but is more troublesome to install. Both 
switches, however, can be fixed in rooms already 
decorated, with practically no interference with the decora- 
tions or damage to walls. The leads are unobtrusive and 
introduce no fire-risks. 

All these gas switches, however, require a by-pass to be 
kept alight, and while the faint light therefrom serves the 
purpose of the night-light of our childhood, there are 
situations where an alternative method of igniting the gas 
would be preferable. It is not improbable that one of the 
next stages in the history of gas lighting will depend on 
the development of gas burners which are self-lighting 
without a by-pass. 
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Public Works, Roads, and ‘Transport Exhibition 


No Exhibition held in London brings together a greater 
amount of heavy machinery than that seen at the Public 
Works Exhibition which opened its doors to the public on 
Nov. 16 at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

It is calculated that approximately 250,000 tons of 
British built machinery is represented on the occasion of 
this year’s Exhibition. The exhibits included giant ex- 
cavators and trench diggers, great tarmacadam plants, ore 
crushers, heavy mining plant and machinery. Steam and 
motor road rollers (weighing up to 18 tons) and other 
interesting machinery used in the construction of modern 
highways and public works undertakings were displayed 
before the visitors. 

While the Exhibition was primarily for the delegates 

appointed to meet at the Congress, representing local 
authorities from all parts of the United Kingdom and 
abroad, the general public were admitted. 
_ Well over 1000 surveyors and road engineers, represent- 
ing Local Authorities throughout the United Kingdom as 
well as many leading cities abroad, met together to dis- 
cuss the various aspects of work coming within their pur- 
view. Never before has so great a number of firms taken 
part in the Exhibition and never has there been so many 
new ideas for improved road conditions, giving a greater 
degree of safety to motorists and pedestrians. 

Below is given a brief résumé of the exhibits of those 
firms which are of more direct interest to the Gas Industry 
as a whole. 


REPRESENTING THE Gas INDUSTRY. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Company, representing the 
Gas Industry of Great Britain, had an attractive stand, 
lighted by gas, the underlying idea of the exhibit indi- 
cating a ‘* Niagara ’’ falling between banks of coal. The 
stand was an excellent means of showing, to the greatest 
”? coal tar and ammonia products re- 
sulting from the purification of coal gas and distillation of 
crude coal gas tar. Prominence was given to “ Metro ”’ 
road tars which conform to British Standard Specifications, 


and those products having special relation to public works’ 
affairs. 

Messrs. John Allen & Sons (Oxford), Ltd., were exhibit- 
ing a road roller, overhauled and modernized, to demon- 
strate the economies which can be effected in repairing 
steam rollers as against buying new. This roller was fitted 
with steel-plated wheels and an ‘ Allen ’”’ patent scarifier. 
In addition the firm were showing petrol rollers of various 
sizes; steel-plated and cast-iron roller wheels; “ Allen ”’ 
patent scarifiers; barrel truck; barrows; boiler fittings; and 
an ‘* Allen-Parsons ”’ trench excavator. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Asbestos Cement Building Pro- 
ducts, Ltd., of Manchester, was devoted entirely to 
‘* Everite ’? asbestos-cement pressure pipes, for water 
mains, gas mains, and other pressure services and com- 
prised a complete range of the stock sizes of pipes at pre- 
sent being manufactured at Widnes, from 2 in. up to 18 in. 
diameter. A 40-in. pressure pipe, the largest size that can 
be manufactured on the present plant, was also exhibited 
with a stack of smaller pipes operating as a fountain with 
indirect illumination arranged inside and above this large 
pipe. ‘‘ Everite ’’ asbestos-cement pressure pipes are now 
being manufactured and utilized on a large scale, and offer 
the advantages of entire freedom from corrosion or in- 
crustation in service, permanence, and economy in first 
cost, laying charges and subsequent maintenance. The 
special flexible joints employed with these asbestos-cement 
pipes were also exhibited, and a full range of service con- 
nections and other fittings was displayed. 

The British Steel Piling Company’s products were repre- 
sented by the following typical machines: A _ 14/10 
““ Wonder ’’ conerete mixer; a 7/5 ‘‘ Wonder ’’ concrete 
mixer; a 5/3$ ‘‘ Wonder ”’ concrete mixer; the “ Epic ”’ 
hoist; an ‘‘ Epic ’’ contractor’s crane; a portable air com- 
pressor; various sections of steel sheet piling; a typical pile 
driving plant and equipment, and working models of pile 
frames and pile hammers. 

The well-known firm of Robert Broadbent & Son, Ltd., 
of Phcenix Ironworks, Stalybridge, were exhibiting, in 
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operation, models of their patent improved Blake stone- 
breakers, chipping breakers, and crushing rolls. A model 
of patent improved Blake stonebreaker, which is made in 
all sizes from 4 in. by 3 in. to 36 in. by 24 in., showed the 
machine which is used by leading quarry owners, corpora- 
tions, district and county councils, railway companies, &c., 
for the production of road stone and railway ballast. 

A model of patent improved Blake chipping breaker, 
made in all sizes from 12 in. by 5 in. to 30 in. by 6 in., is a 
new design of machine tor the production of chippings for 
tarspraying, ferro-concrete, &c. In this design there is a 
direct breaking action between the jaws and stone, with 
no rubbing or grinding action; theretore, the cost of up- 
keep is claimed to be less than that of other types of 
machines for this class of work. 

For Hanpiinc Work. 

The Chaseside Engineering Company, of Enfield, were 
showing their ** Chaseside ”’ ** A “’ type *‘ Hi-Lift ”’ loading 
shovel, the latest design of the original makers of this type 
of loader in Great britain. This is a one-man operated 
machine, with one-half cubic yard bucket, capable ot hand- 
ling 25 to 30 tons per hour of material, such as tar- 
macadam, road stone, gravel, sand, coal, coke, &c. 

The ‘ Chaseside ’’ light mobile crane is a particularly 
handy crane for lifting and travelling with 10-15 ewt. loads. 
The height under the hook is 10 ft. 6 in. with 5 ft. clear- 
ance to the tractor front wheels. The double drum fric- 
tion winch is controlled by a single lever, and the crane is 
remarkably easy to operate and manceuvre in confined 
areas. It is also designed and built in the Company’s 
works. The ‘‘ Chaseside’’ shunting tractor provides a 
very economical method of shunting standard gauge (and 
other) railway wagons about private sidings. Of excep- 
tional strength, it will deputize for the locomotive at a 
moment’s notice, and at a traction of the cost. 

Those interested in road construction and general build- 
ing and engineering work found much of interest on the 
stand of the Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., where the 
various products of the Company, renowned for the exten- 
sive uses to which they are applied, were on view. Among 
these were: (1) ‘‘ RR’”’ 6-in. mesh ‘“‘ Expamet”’ single 
and treble-layer reinforcement for concrete roads, pavings, 
&e. (2) ‘‘ Expamet ”’ steel sheet reinforcement tor con- 
crete which has been in ever-increasing use as reinforce- 
ment for concrete in foundations, floors, roofs, bridges, 
culverts, &c., for over 40 years. (3) ‘‘ Exmet ”’ reinforce- 
ment for brickwork. (4) “ Ribmet”’ for concrete and 
plasterwork. 

Messrs. Fraser & (Ofmlmers’ Engineering Works, of 
Erith, are specialists in the production of crushing, screen- 
ing and handling machinery and were exhibiting their 
** Robins-Gyrex ”’ and ‘* Vibrex ’’ mechanically-operated 
screens, the ‘*‘ Sherwen ”’ electrically-operated screen, and 
the ‘* Robins ” portable conveyor. 

The importance of accurate and high speed screening is 
now universally recognized, and this Company has made a 
special study of the subject for several years. The 
** Robins-Gyrex ”’ is a mechanically operated vibrating 
screen for medium and heavy duties and for capacities up 
to the maximum demanded. The ‘ Robins-Vibres ”’ 
screen is also mechanically-operated and is for medium 
duties. 

The stand of Messrs. Hailwood & Ackroyd, Ltd., included 
the following items: Street lighting lamp standards; 
directional signs; traffic yellow and red cylinders and 
globes; illuminated island platforms and illuminated island 
platform posts; lettered globes; architectural and general 
illuminating glassware and fittings for public buildings, 
theatres, cinemas, hotels, homes, &c.; iron and brass cast- 
ings, stampings and machine parts in brass, steel, copper, 
nickel, &c.; also metal parts finished copper bronze; copper 
yaaa nickel plated, silver oxidized; chromium plated, 
ic. 

Gas Distance Controt MECHANISMS. 

The Horstmann Gear Company, Ltd., were displaying 
the latest patterns of ‘‘ Newbridge ”’ gas controllers for 
street lighting, several controllers being fitted to well 
known makes of lamps. In addition, ‘‘ Newbridge ”’ posi 
tive distance gas switches were shown, both the standard 
type and the new non-by-pass catalytic ignition type. A 
gas fire switch set was also displayed. Various other 
** Newbridge ”’ productions, including a new type of piston 
valve service governor, were exhibited. 

A working model of a Kent Venturi Flume meter was to 
be seen on the stand of Messrs. George Kent, Ltd., of 
Luton. This meter enables sewage and drainage water 
flowing in open channels to be metered accurately with a 
negligible loss of head. A range of Kent Venturi meters 
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was exhibited indicating the wide range of recorders that 
are available. ‘he Kent filter bed control gear, whic) 
enables slow and rapid sands filters to be control/ed eff. 
ciently, was also shown. 

The Lead Wool Company, Ltd., of Snodland, «re the 

sole manufacturers of *‘ Lead Wool ”’ in this count:y, ani 
they arranged a display of “‘ Lead Wool ” for pip» joint. 
ing, showing the material in skeins and strands ready fo, 
caulking. Various classes of pipe, both steel and cast-iron 
were shown with the joints sectioned showing the materiaj 
after caulking. There was the ordinary standard single 
and double collar joints and also the patent coml.natioy 
rubber ring and ‘‘ Lead Wool ”’ flexible joint as used fo, 
high-pressure gas mains. Accessories for jointing p pes by 
hand or compressed air were shown. A portable a:r com. 
pressor for use on public works contracts was exhibited, 
including an ‘‘ S.V.D.” type driven through a centrifugal 
clutch by a 27 H.p. Lister crude oil engine as the power 
unit. ‘ 
The exhibit also included a model of the patent joint 
testing apparatus which enables each joint of large dia- 
meter mains to be separately tested without filling the 
main, only a few gallons of water being required. The 
new main testing plug, in various sizes, was shown. This 
enables the socket end of a pipe to be closed in a few 
moments and is quite suitable for hydraulic pressures up 
to 250 Ibs. per sq. in. The ‘* L.W.”’ standard hydraulic 
test pump for testing mains, &c., and for use with the 
patent testing apparatus and main testing plug, was on 
view. 

A range of screens was exhibited by Messrs. Parker, 
Winder, & Achurch, Ltd., of Birmingham, including 
** Excelsior ’’ rotary screens; ‘‘ Excelsior’ hand power 
rotary screens; steel mesh contractors’ screens; boiling box 
screens for gravel pumps; steel grids and bar screens; and 
all-metal loader. 


HicH-Power Gas LIGHTING. 

Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co. had an attractive exhibit 
containing a series of high candle power pre-heated in- 
verted burner lanterns, square designs with self-contained 
metallized burners, having mantles in alignment, also 
cluster. In addition there was the ‘‘ Parkinson,”’ ‘‘ 1700,” 
and ‘‘ 1900’’ series suspension and “‘ U ”’ fixing types of pre- 
heated metallized inverted burner conversion sets, with 
mantles in clusters or alignment, and other types of lamps 
and clock controllers. : 

The firm of Messrs. Reavell & Co. were exhibiting a 
range of portable air compressors with piston displace- 
ments of 54, 74, 118, and 148 c.ft. per minute. The 54 and 
118 c.ft. sizes are petrol engine driven, and the 74 and 148 
c.ft. machines are driven by light high speed Diesel en- 
gines. For working in conjunction with these portable 
compressors there is also a range of compressed air tools, 
including concrete breakers, picks, and diggers. There 
was also a running exhibit comprising a two-cylinder verti- 
cal compressor with piston type suction valves and con- 
trolled delivery valves. It has a piston displacement of 
148 c.ft. per minute at 1000 r.p.m., the working pressure 
being 100 Ibs. per sq. in. 

The plant on the stand of Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., 
of Bath, incorporated the well-known No. 7 Victoria con- 
crete mixer mounted on raised truck, with rising loader 
arranged to discharge on to a belt conveyor which delivers 
to a counter-balanced swivel chute. The chute will re- 
volve through 360° from the head of the conveyor, while 
the latter revo!ves through approximately 180°. The main 
feature of this plant is that concrete can be distributed 
within a radius of 25 ft. without moving the mixer and 
without any support outside the mixer truck. 

The Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., were show- 
ing examples of coals for gas-making and other purposes, 
together with samples of sand-spun pipes as produced in 
the new plant at Staveley, the opening of which was re- 
ferred to in the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ last September. Tarred slag 
made from specially prepared tar and blast furnace slag 
was shown, together with cast-iron specials, and a range 
of chemicals as produced by the firm. 

On the stand of Messrs. Thomas & Bishop, Ltd., was 
a sample of ‘‘ Permac ” metal-to-metal jointing material 
in powder form. Permac is rustless and does not weaken 
or become saturated when used on oil joints. Permac has 
been found useful in the erection of sectional tanks and 
constructional plant used in oil or benzole recovery and in 
tar distillation and dehydration; in the erection of plant 
for ammoniacal and naphthalene washers; and in the con- 
struction of jacketed pans, &c. 

It is understood that orders for British maehinery 
amounting in value to more than £10,000 were placed 
during the week at the Exhibition. 
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622,655 s Aug. 24 7 | @ | Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 121—126 = 
300,000 1 Oct. 19 1/9 | 1/44 ‘Bombay, Ltd. 15/-—17/6 15/14—15/6 
174,500 10 Aug. 10 9 | 9% |Bournemouth 5 p.c. 148—158 ae 
500,050 10 ” A Be, Do. B7p.c. . | 12-18 | 
439,160 10 0 . . Do, Pref. 6 p.c.... | 104-114 
50,000 | Stk. | June 25 ea. Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 55—60 ® 
162,025 ‘ ” . -». a Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... | 75—80 des $e 
957,900 ‘ Aug. 24 i a Brighton & Hove Sp. ¢.Con.| 114-119 | 115—1164 
871,880 vs 6 6 6 p.c. Con. | 104—107 So 1044—106 
1,287,500 ° July 23 5 | 6 Bristol 5 p.c. max. .. 90—934 “— 
120,420 " June 25 Ste .é Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 78—804 
217,870 ” ” 4 4 Do. 4nd 4 p.c. Deb. 78—804 si 
$28,790 a 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... 984—9944 ae 
855,000 Oct. 5 8 | 7  |British Ord. ... 108—113 1104—111 
100,000 a June 25 eo) Do. 17p.c. Pref. 110—115 ii 
120,000 - ” a a Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . 70—75 | 44—75 
450,000 | - a Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. ... | 92—97 | # 
160,000 a June 25 5 | 6& (Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. « 92—97 
100,000 10 May 21 é i £ Cape Town, ie. . " 9—10 
100,000 10 | Oct. 30 “t t Do. p.c. Pref. 63—T4 } 
150,000 | Stk, June 25 4 | 4 Do p.c. Deb. 65—70 
626,860 |» July 23 6 | 6 (Cardiff Con, Ora 95—98 
987,860 | June 25 — | @.| Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb, | 90—95 
157,150 Aug. 10 64 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 86—916 
98,936 1| Oct. 5 12/- | 2/-_ \Colombo, Ltd, Ord.. 27/-—82/ 
24,500 1 m 1/48 | 1/48) Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 17/-—19/- 
609,204 1} Oct. 19 | 1/3'27}- 10°90 Colonial Gas Assn. Pind. Ord, | 7/6—12/6 _ 
296,053 1 i 1/5°67 | 1/2°54|- Do. 8 p.c. Pref, | 10/-—15 aw : 
2,078,280 | Stk July . 23 eo |-s |Commercial Ck, ; 92—95 93 - 93} 
475,000 June ll 8 | 8 8 p.c. Deb. a“ 52—57 - 
187,560 . Aug. 10 ee Giephbn sliding scale ... | 107—110 } ose om 
458,100 ” 5 | 5 Do. max. div. ... a. | Sl—84 } on 84 
542,270 Aug. 24 10 7 |Derby Con, .. ©... — ... | 120—125¢ Se 
56,000 i June 25 oe s Do. Deb. ... ... | 65—70¢ ol 
209,000 Sept. 7 5 | 65 /|®ast Hull os. 5p.c. T1—T6 724—T733 
1,002,180 Sept. 21 164 '4 (European, Li | 100—110 tA 101—111 
18,958,038 July 23 5 i Gas Lighté Coke 4 p.2. Ord, | 18/6—19/6/ —-/3 | 18/6—19/23 
2,600, s - 3 3 Do. p.c. max. 55 —60 ads acs 
4,204,691 , ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 74—17 —1 154 —17 
5,694,095 ” June Il 8 3 Do. 8 p.c. Con. Deb, 58—61 | +1 59—592 
8,642,770 mt “ 5 5 Do. 5 p.c, Red, Deb. 99—102 +% | 100—101 
9,500,000; | - 44 | Do. 4$p.c.Red.Deb. ...| 91-94 | +1 | 92-94 
161,480 . Sept. 7 10 10 | Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c, max.| 157—162 | as | re 
82,500 . | Aug. 24 7 7 |Hastings & St. L.5p.c. Conv.| 95-100 | : fa 
288,740 | ., “ 54 54 | Do. p.c. Conv, 80—85 > 843—85 
70,000 10 | 9 Oct. ’30 § 10 |Hongkong & Cine. Ltd. ... | 124-138 : - 
218,200 | Stk. Aug. 10 6 6 (Hornsey Con, 89—92 “ a 
2,800,000 we Oct. 30 25 15 | Imperial Continental Cap. | 380—350 —10 $32—840 
228,180 : Aug. 10 8 + | Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb, | 70—T75 é 70 
285,242 . Aug. 10 8 88 | Lea Bridge 5 p.c, Ord, | 129—132 | ‘. 
2,145,907 | Aug. 24 6 6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. wi. | 953-9636 os, 
806,083 be July 15 4 4 0. 4 p.c. Deb. .. | 79-816 
165,786 Ps Aug. 24 | 9 8 |Maidstone 5 D.c. Cap. | 128—128 | 
68,480 e June 25 | 8 3 Do, 8 p.c. Deb. | 55—60 } 
75,000 5| June il | 110 110 |Malta & Mediterranean . 63—Tk 
|Metropolitan (of Melbourie) 

000| — | Oct. 1 | Sh | Sh | 5hp.c. Red. Deb. | 78—83 
171,978 | Stk. Aug. 24 5 5 M. 8. D. Utility * “C.” Cons. | %6—81 a 
522,992 * “a 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Pref.| 67—72 ae | 70 
675,000 | ., May 21 | 16 16 |Montevideo, Ltd. ... 70—80 ae x 

2,061,316 és Aug. 10 | 52 5 | Newcastle & Gateshead Con. | 15/9—16/9¢/ we } 

9 ts % |} 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Pref. ... | 653-6634 ee 
691,705 | June 25 | 34 84 | Do. p.c. 69—T14 sated 
277,285 Oct. 30 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. ‘Deb. | 96—98¢ - 

199,940 ‘ Aug. 24 74| Th |North Middlesex 6p.c. Con. | 105—110 at 4 

,160 ; Aug. 10 5 | 5 |Northampton 5 p.c. max.... | 74—79 idl 76 
300,000 * Apl. 23 9 | 7 |Oriental, Ltd. aes 93—103 Y} | 2. 

‘ 5 | 13May,’15| — | — |Ottoman 0-4 é he 
205,162 | Stk. | June 25 8 | 8 |Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 p.c. | 110—115 i a 
424,416 *” Aug. 24 8 | 8. |Portsm’th Con.Stk. 4p.c.Std.| 119—124 és rs. 
241,446 | * 6 5 | Do.  65p.c. max. | 16—79 iy Ke 
686,312 July 23 er ‘Primitive 4 p.. Rd. Db. 1911 | 83—86 a se ial 
389,818 June 25 4 | 4 Do. 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. | 84—87 - hy 
150,000 10 | Sept. 21 6 6 lgan Paulo 6 p.c. ae | 7-8 ee zs 

1,786,968 | Stk. Sept. 7 64 6  |Sheffield Cons. | 108—105¢ 8 | sah 
5,000 © July 9 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... | 79—8le 7 ei 
133,201 e Sept. 7 5 8% (Shrewsbury 5p.c. Ord. _... | —T7 4 é 
90,000 10| June ll | 15 15 {South African oe a) ae wit 4 E 
6,709,895 | Stk. | July 23 | 7; 5 |South Met.Ord.  .. | 99—102 i 9941014 
1,185,812 Pa 0 6 6 | Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 102—107 * ion 
1,895,445 > July 9 8 3 Do. 8p.c. Deb. _... | 1 a1 | §9—60 
1,000,000 “ July 28 4 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. —102 ae | F 
91,500; . | Aug. 10 a et |\South Shields Con. ... | 108—110¢ ‘ | ¢ 
1,548,795 » | Aug. 10 6 Sonth Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. | 101—104 . | 1024—1034 
668,887 June 25 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. | 92—97 é 96 
647,740 é Aug, 24 5 5 |Southampt'n Ora. Bp. c.max.| 76—T79 i | 77h—783 
121,275 |, June 25 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.| 10—75 +8 rd 
250,000; ,, Aug. 24 7 7 (|Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 96—99 +1 | 97—98 
200,000; ,, June 25 64 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. | 99—102 - | ae 
1,076,490 a Aug. 10 6? |Tottenham and District Ord. | 108—107 1044—106 
: a a 5 5 | Do. 54 p.c. Pref. 93—98 r 
199,005 : June 11 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... | 70—75 744 
85,701 = Sept, 21 6 6 (Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. | 72—77 a 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & | 
310,694 * Aug. 24 7 7 Wycombe 5 p.c. ... ‘ 100—105 
88,330 ° ” 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 88 —93 
Wandsworth and District: 
1,322,220 - July 9 7 7 Consolidated | L11—114 } 112 
971,378; . * 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... w. | 90—95 al | 91—95 
1,167,964 yj June 25 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 94—99 +1 =| 97 
| 


¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
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PROV. PATENT 
HORIZONTAL TYPE 


Vertical type available 

















1 THERM WILL GENERATE 
78 POUNDS OF STEAM 


FROM AND 


1 


ATE 76,000 


1. 


. 
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~ 
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AT 212° F. 


THERM WILL GENER- 
OB: F-0.3 


Thermal Efficiency 85 per 
cent. 

Quick steam raiser. 

Cheap in First Cost. 
Minimum floor space. 

No backfiring 


Heat generated and extracted 
within tubes. 


Minimum Maintenance 
costs. 


Only 9 ft. chimney required. 


No soot formation. 


P. KIRKE 


& CO. 


PRINOIPAL: 





P. St. G. KIRKE ma. (canTas), A.M.1.0.E., A.M.1.E.€., A.MAMECH.E. 


High-Efficiency Steam-raising 


Specialists and Waste Heat Recovery 
Experts with over 20 years’ experience 


behind them. 


54, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1 


Telephone: Victoria 8653 
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GAS MARKETS 
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MANUFACTURES 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see earlier page.] 


The anticipated increase of business with the resumption of 
Account dealings did not materialize on the Stock Exchange 
last week; on the contrary, a general diminution of activity 
was apparent in all sections. The main cause of the reaction 
was to a large extent attributable to a falling off in investment 
buying, but the many pressing international problems, particu- 
larly the question of German debt repayments, also led to un- 
easiness. The benefits which should accrue from the latest anti- 
dumping proposals will be watched with interest, although it 
is clear that some considerable time must elapse before any 
definite increase in trade is reflected in annual accounts and 
the resumption of or increase in dividend payments. 

There were no outstanding items of interest in the Gas 
Market. The volume of business was about normal, while prices 
showed little if any change on the previous week. With the 
exception of a 10-point drop in Imperial Continental to 340, 
changes in quotations were almost negligible; the preference 
and debenture issues of the Gas Light and Coke Company nar- 
rowed to a three-point margin, and Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 
and Wandsworth 5 p.ct. debenture both rose 1 point. The 
latter security is particularly attractive at the current price 
of 96}, which includes five months’ interest; the stock is irre- 
deemable, and in July last was changing hands at 103. In view 
of the fact that the quotation at that time—viz., 102}—was at 
the same rate as the Gas Light 5 p.ct. redeemable debenture 
now standing at 100}, it is not unreasonable to anticipate some 
further appreciation in value. 

The accounts of the Oriental Gas Company for the year to 
June last show that the Company has had a very successful year’s 
working. A net profit of £36,790 compares with £29,975 for 
1929-30, and after providing £3968 (against nil) for depreciation 
of investments, and adding £4000 (also against nil) to reserve, 
the Directors recommend a final dividend of 4} p.ct., making 
8 p.ct. for the year (unchanged). There was a decrease in the 
sales of gas of 1°22 p.ct., but the number of appliances in- 
stalled during the year increased by 790. Apart from the addi- 
tional sums set aside, a satisfactory feature was the large reduc- 
tion in the cost per ton of coal carbonized, which was no less 
than 3s. 3d. cheaper than for the preceding year, or nearly 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold; while the surplus on the year’s work- 
ing, before taking into account the £4000 to reserve, works out 
at 3°63d. per 1000 c.ft., against 2°44d. in 1929-30. The Company’s 
stock now stands at 98, compared with 110} for the correspond- 
ing period last year, and, on an 8 p.ct. dividend basis, the yield 
at the current price is high at £8 3s. 3d. 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar and Tar Products. 
Lonpon, Nov. 23. 

: The values of tar products are unchanged and remain as fol- 
ows: 

Pitch is from 65s. to 70s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 3}d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

Pure toluole is firm at about 2s. 3d. per gallon; benzole, 1s. 8d. 
to Is. 9d. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, about Is. 5d. to 
1s. 6d. per gallon; and pyridine bases, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 23. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 22s. to 26s. Pitch—East Coast, 55s. 
to 56s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 55s. 
to 56s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 83d. Coal- 
tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 53d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 33d. Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. 
to 11}d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
3id. to 3$d.; low gravity, 1}d.; Scotland, 3}d. to 33d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 1s. 6}d. to 
ls. 7d. Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 50s. to 70s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, “ A” quality, 2}d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “‘B” quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the load- 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, Nov. 21. 
Business remains difficult in this area, principally on account 
of shortage of prompt supplies. An exception is cresylic acid, 
there being fair stocks on hand with few inquiries. 
Coal tar pitch remains nominal at about 60s. per ton f.o.b. 


Glasgow for export. Home trade is brisk at not unde; 60s, per 
ton ex makers’ works. in bulk. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is now 
being quoted at 4d. per gallon f.o.r. works in buyers’ packages, 

Creosote.—A fair volume of business is being placed for prompt 
and forward. B.E.S.A. Specification is 27d. to 3d. per gallop: 
‘low gravity, 3}d. to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3!d. , 
33d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in buyers’ rail tanks. 

Cresylic acid.— Supplies are plentiful with prices easy. Pale, 
97/99 p.ct., Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct, 
Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 5d. to 
ls. 6d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 

Crude naphtha.—Production is low and value remains at 44d, 
to 5d. per gallon ex works. 

Solvent naphtha.—Business is slow. 90/160 is Is. 3d. to 1s, 44. 
per gallon, and 90/190 1s. to Is. 1d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole is dull at Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon f.o.r, jy 
buyers’ tanks. : 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon, and 
90/140 grade 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole aj 
the present time: ~ 


Crude benzole . 
Motor ae 
Pure - 


per gallon at works 





Trade Notes. 
New Gasholder for Stretford. 


Messrs. Broadhead Constructions, Ltd., have received an 
order from the Stretford and District Gas Board for the instal- 
lation of a three lift spiral-guided holder. 


New ‘‘ W-D ”’ Plant for Reading. 


The Reading Gas Company, on the recommendation of their 
Engineer, Mr. D. elps, have placed an order with the 
Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Com- 
pany (1920), Ltd., London, for an installation of twenty-four 
Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts capable of produc. 
ing 4 million c.ft. of gas a day. The plant will be complete 
with coal and coke handling plant, including a coal breaker, 
a scraper conveyor, and two gravity-bucket conveyors encircling 
the bench. A waste-heat boiler, a complete coke screening in- 
stallation, and an electrical generating plant are also to be sup- 
plied. The carbonizing section of the contract will incorporate 
all the latest features of the Woodall-Duckham system. In par- 
ticular, producer gas for heating the settings is to be made 
in a battery of step-grate producers entirely separate from the 
retort bench. The producers are designed for utilization of 
coke breeze if so desired. 


Oe 
—_—— 


Parliamentary Intelligence 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 
House of Lords. 


Special Orders. 
The following Special Orders have been laid before the House 
and referred to the Special Orders Committee: Gosport District 
Gas: Company; Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Con- 





pany. 

The following Lords have been appointed as a Select Com- 
mittee to consider all Special Orders of the present session: 
Duke of Wellington; Marquess of Salisbury; Marquess of Bath: 
Marquess of Reading; Earl De La War; Earl Lucan; Earl 
Beauchamp; Earl Strafford; Earl Iddesleigh; Earl of Ply- 
mouth; Earl Iveagh; Earl Peel; Earl Wemyss; Earl Desart; 
Viscount Hereford; Viscount Allendale; Viscount Mersey; 
Viscount Devonport; Lord Templemore; Lord Lamington; 
Lord Monk Bretton; Lord Stanmore; Lord Redesdale; Lord 
Parmoor; Lord Meston; Lord Passfield; Lord Marks; Lord 
Marley; and Lord Ponsonby; with the Chairman of Committees 
(the Earl of Onslow). 


—_= 
—_ 


House of Commons. 
Provisional Order Bill. 
The Kilmarnock Gas Provisional Order Bill has been read 4 
second time; considered; read a third time; passed; and sent 


to the House of Lords. The proceedings were quite formal at 
each stage. 





Special Order. 


The Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Special Order has 
been presented and ordered to lie upon the table of the House. 
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These thermometers enable 

the temperatures at a large 
number of scattered points 
throughout a plant to be read 

on one installed at 
the most convenient central posi- 
tion. Thousands are giving satis- 


indicator, 


factory service in gas works, collieries, 
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a large gas works in the 
North of England. The tem- 
peratures at the inlets and 
outlets of the »water cooled 
condensers shown on the, left 
are measured by means of 7 
thermometers, which are con- 
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nected to the indicator shown 


throughout the 
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power plants, etc., 


world. 


in the right~hand illustration. 
LIST 195-D on request. 
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ALL UNNECESSARY PARTS ARE 
ELIMINATED IN THE THOMAS GLOVER 
PREPAYMENT MECHANISM 
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THOMAS GLOVER & C2 LL? 


ORIGINAL DRY GAS METER MAKERS: EST. 1844 
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PARKINSON’S 


DRY METERS. 


“LIGHTS,” “STANDARD,” 
OR 
“HIGH CAPACITY.” 





WRITE FOR PRICES 











W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS 


Corrace Lane, City Roap,| Bett Barw Roan, | RAPHAEL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.1. | BIRMINGHAM. Cromac STREET, 
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